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E stoop ON THE HILLCREST and peered 
down toward the thin ribbon of the 


Sly del Rumblar, whence white mists were 


rising. So young Scipio thought that he would 
catch him in the valley of the Guadalquivir, 
did he? No longer was that possible; and 
Hasdrubal stroked his bristly black beard in 
satisfaction. It was a good thing, though, that 
the Carthaginian cavalry patrols had sighted 
the Romans; otherwise he, Hasdrubal, would 
have had a ticklish time in falling back to this 


: _ strong point southeast of Bailen. Indeed, he had 


never dreamed that the Roman legions would 
arrive so soon after wintering at Tarragona, on 
the Mediterranean shore. But reconnaissance 
showed that Scipio, in his great eagerness, had 
added marines to his troops and had amply 
armed them from the huge Carthaginian stocks 
captured at Cartagena. Doubtless the Punic 
army of 25,000 would be seriously outnum- 
bered—and at this thought Hasdrubal, furious, 
stooped and hurled a handful of pebbles over 
the crag. The army would never have been out- 
numbered if his lieutenants hadn't alienated 
those fickle, but indispensable, Spanish levies— 
their desertions were a dangerous blow. Has- 
drubal cursed. He'd have much to say on this 
grievous score at his next staff meeting. 

And yet he well knew that the only eastern 
mountain gaps into the fertile valley of An- 
dalusia, by way of the Guadalquivir and its 
tributary the Guadalimar, were commanded 
by the area around the town known as Bailen, 
or Baecula, as the natives called it. Although 
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The trumpets blared twice 
from the tent of Livius.. . 


And the doom of an army 
was sealed... 


Scipio might occupy the key heights of 
Jabalquinto, the Romans were bound to 
suffer from poor water-supply. So, if the en- 
emy wanted a fight, they would have to wage 
it on the ground chosen by the Carthaginian. 
And the defensive position here was impreg- 
nable, as any veteran officer could tell. Too 
bad, though, that the Carthaginians would 
have to relinquish the offensive. This upstart 
Scipio, of the ill-fated clan, was just a trifle 
too ambitious. A few Spanish campaigns (if 
he lasted that long) would soon wear down his 
inordinate energy. But meanwhile, had news 
arrived from the Punic armies near Cadiz? 

The stars were already paling in the early 
dawn. Hasdrubal took a last, confident look 
toward the Sierra Sagra range to the east. 
Then, his cloak trailing about his bare arms, 
he returned to his tent. The clarions were 
calling reveille. 


Gourds were smoking on the tripod over 
the dung-fire. Hasdrubal took a deep draught 
of mountain water from a brimming jug, then 
squatted on the jaguar-skin rug. The tent- 
flap was lifted and a swarthy, heavy-set 
ofhcer entered. Garbed in a brocaded tunic 
figured with vine branches, and with a 
triple band of pearls about his neck, Bomilcar 
glanced furtively at the farthest recesses of 
the tent, as if he feared lurking assassins 
everywhere. Then, easing his heavy sword- 
belt, he sat down beside his commander. In 
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silence, both men awaited the arrival of the 
other lieutenants. 

They had not long to wait. The clatter of 
horses’ hoofs and the clangor of arms re- 
sounded outside the pavilion. Two breathless 
officers vaulted from their saddles, brushed 
past the sentries, and entered the tent where 
Hasdrubal and Bomilcar sat impatiently. 

The younger newcomer, a tall, lithe sub- 
altern in his early twenties, saluted briskly. 
“Your pardon, gentlemen, but we have been 
delayed by a skirmish with the main cavalry 
vanguard of the Romans. The enemy ap- 
peared in the hills just after dawn.” 

“Himilco is right,” added Lago, the second 
officer, a middle-aged Carthaginian of medium 
height and of very dark complexion. As he 
removed his visored helmet, an old, livid scar 
became visible—a gash that extended from 
below his left nostril to a point beyond the 
lobe of his left ear. Still breathing hard, he 
said, “The Romans have already occupied the 
heights to the east.” 

Himilco wiped the perspiration from his 
dust-caked forehead. “The passage of the 
enemy was much aided by the defection of 
Indibilis and of Mandonius.” 

““We should never have trusted those Span- 
ish dogs,” muttered Lago, as he joined the 
semicircle around the commander. 

Hasdrubal could no longer restrain his 
anger. “It’s always the ‘Spanish dogs,’ you 
say. Can't you men realize that it is just as im- 
portant to conciliate the natives now, as it 
was to win them in the first place? How else 
could my illustrious father, Hamilcar Barca, 
have founded an empire?” 

“Founding an empire is different from re- 
taining it,” said Lago. “Without repression 
we'd never hope to hold our fair-weather 
friends.” 

“No!” replied Hasdrubal. “’There can be no 
two policies in Spain. Hostages and tribute 
we must exact. But arrogance and insolence 
will alienate the most faithful of our allies. 
And see how Scipio profits from all this!” 
Turning on the silent Bomilcar, Hasdrubal, 
his black eyes flashing, shouted, ““Your treat- 
ment of the wives and the daughters of the 
native chieftains has been bestial. You have 
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been warned time and again. Can't you con- 
trol yourself at all?” 

Bomilcar merely grinned. ““Why should J? 
They're only hostages—-slaves,” and he fin- 
gered his necklaces unconcernedly. 

“By the eight fires!’ roared Hasdrubal, 
“you were meant to be a pimp in Utica, 
rather than a Punic commander in the field, 
If it weren't for the Great Council—” 

Bomilcar edged away from his furious su 
perior, who had unobtrusively loosened his 
sword in its sheath-strappings. Himilco inter- 
vened. “This Spanish desertion affair is done 
with by now. We had best worry about the 
Romans.” 

“We wouldn't have to worry about the 
Romans if Bomilcar and his staff hadn't pro 
voked the Spaniards into leaving us,” retorted 
Hasdrubal. Bomilcar said nothing, but his 
darting glances were murderous. 

“I think we've been delaying too long at 
Baecula,” Lago suggested. “Even if we 
weren't expecting visitors so soon.” 


(The writer of historical fiction usually involves himself 
in a dilemma: if he writes good fiction, it isn't good his- 
tory; and if it’s good history, it is unlikely to be good fic- 
tion. We believe that Mr. Coox has resolved this di 
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“Where else could we get the silver we 
need to recruit Celtiberians for the Italian 
campaign?” asked Hasdrubal. 

Himilco countered with another question. 
“Why do we have to march way off to Italy 
at all? Why don’t we join with our other 
armies to wipe out the Roman power in 

- 90 

“Why? Because the fate of Spain lies in 


Italy. Once we have united with my brother 


Hannibal and have taken and sacked Rome— 
the very heart of the enemy’s whole organ- 
ism—the Roman tentacles will instantly re- 
lax, by land and by sea, and our Carthage will 
again be mistress of the inland waters.” 

“But if we were really marching on 
Rome,” the stubborn Lago repeated, “we still 
shouldn’t have tarried at Baecula, once we 
acquired a minimum of bullion.” 

Hasdrubal’s wrath rekindled. “There was 
always a chance of winning back the Span- 
iards’ loyalty, much as we had done before, 
at the time we defeated the father of Scipio.” 

Bomilcar tried to change the subject hur- 
tiedly. ““Mago and the younger Gisco ought 
to arrive with relief from Gades soon. And 
Scipio wouldn't dare attack us here anyhow.” 

“Regardless of what happens,” added 
Lago, “it can’t be said we abandoned our col- 
leagues in Spain. And if the Romans seek to 
fight on our chosen ground, why, let them!” 

“Afterwards we shall raise 50,000 Celti- 
berians on the central plateaus, and droves of 
Gauls beyond the Pyrenees. We'll cross the 
Aips and finish off this damned war in glory,” 


_ mused Hasdrubal, addressing no one in par- 


ticular. 

Lago smiled wistfully. “It’s been ten years 
since I"ve seen the terraces of home. I wonder 
how the household goes. The mails have been 
wretched lately.” 

“Don’t worry about your wife in Car- 
thage, Lago,” grinned Bomilcar. “When— 
and if—our army ever reaches Italy, there'll 
be plenty of Roman girls.” 

Hasdrubal stalked to his feet. “Enough of 
this rot! Let us, instead, complete the dis- 
positions to meet Scipio—if he dares attack 
today!” He strode to the tent-flap and bel- 
lowed for his slaves to serve the food now. 


Two days elapsed, and the Romans did 
not attack. Time, however, fought on the side 
of the Carthaginians, and Scipio soon realized 
that his 35,000 troops would speedily lose 
their numerical advantage, once the relief 
armies arrived from Cadiz. In addition, it 
would require a swift victory to cement the 
new alliances with Indibilis and his tribesmen 
from the Ilergeti. At dawn, on the third day 
after reaching Jabalquinto, Scipio sent his 
light-armed troops forward, on a wide front. 
Hasdrubal, warned, dispatched Numidian 
cavalry and Balearic and African foot soldiers 
down to the plain that extended below the 
hills where was pitched the Carthaginian 
camp. 

Pushing rapidly across the rough terrain, 
the Romans plunged into the waist-deep 
stream, which they forded with their weapons 
held high above the swirling waters. From 
above, the Balearic slingers rained waves of 
missiles, while the Africans hurled their 
spears with the fire-hardened tips. The 
Romans advanced, though men toppled and 
fell writhing on the stone-strewn slope. When 
at last the disciplined veterans of the assault 
on Cartagena had reached level ground, they 
brought their deadly short swords into play. 
The unsteady defenders wavered, then broke, 
to fall back upon the heights, with heavy loss. 

It was then that Scipio sent all of his re- 
remaining light-armed infantry in support of 
the surviving first wave. Whereupon Has- 
drubal ordered his own main force out of 
camp, on to the heights, where a direct 
frontal assault by the Romans must surely 
fail, against so formidable a natural defense. 
“Watch us cut down the stupid Romans!” 
shouted Hasdrubal to Himilco, as, on horse- 
back, they led the ponderous Carthaginian 
battalions into battle-order on the ridge. 
“The last of the Scipios!” called back Himilco. 

At this moment Bomilcar, haggard and 
frightened, came galloping in from the left 
wing. “All is lost!” he shrieked. ““Treason! 
We are surrounded!” 

Hasdrubal reined in his charger. “What are 
you saying, man? Calm yourself.” 

Bomilcar trembled convulsively, but he 
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managed to stammer out the news. “While 
our attention was fixed by the frontal at- 
tacks, the Roman captain Laelius brought 
several of his best cohorts up the gullies and 
around the left side of the hill. He has suc- 
ceeded without serious loss; our men fall 
back in disorder. What shall we do?” And 
Bomilcar started to tremble again. Sallow, and 
laden with the dust of the plain, he presented 
no impressive appearance. 

Even before the alarmed Hasdrubal could 
answer, Lago thundered up from the right 
flank with the dangerous tidings that Scipio 
himself, with heavy-armed crack legionaries, 
had pushed through the arroyos and had 
successfully scaled the right-hand slope. Al- 
most encircled, the defenders were being 
pressed hard. Hasdrubal knew that his own 
main force, engaged in the slow maneuver 
of deploying for battle, could not now with- 
stand attack on three sides. It was too late. 

“Lago! Bomilcar! Try to face the wings 
outward to the foe. I must order the center 
to withdraw. If we can hold but a while, we 
may yet retrieve part of the army.” The aides 
spurred away. 

The din of approaching battle grew more 
intense. Hasdrubal called Himilco to him. 
“The battle is lost. Ride back to camp and 
see that the treasure and the baggage are car- 
ried away in safety to the north. Take three 
squadrons of Numidian horse with you. I 
shall follow soon with as many of the men as 
I can save.” 

Himilco protested. “Let me die with the 
rear guard. We must fight for time.” 

“No, my son. A wise commander, in the 
interest of his men, does not lose his life need- 
lessly. I have use for your great courage at 
more happy times. Never forget that Rome is 
still our goal. Go now. Much depends on 
your work.” 

Whereupon Hasdrubal himself wheeled 
toward his faltering soldiery, who, in addition 
to the always terrible fear for the flank, now 
had an attack from the rear to dread. Nor 
were the elephants there to check the foe. 
The great caparisoned beasts had already 
been withdrawn by their mahouts from in 
front of the army: elephants were a greater 
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source of danger to the defenders, in defeat, 
than to the attackers. There was no chance 
for the Carthaginians to break through the 
trap: to the east and to the west the Romans 
had posted cohorts to block the transverse 
roads that led through the valley mouth, 
Only to the north did the lie of the land favor 
retreat, a retreat that was impossible unless 
the foe could be held at bay. 

Scipio realized that the decisive hour was 
at hand. With great fury he hurled the 
Roman cohorts against the naked flanks of 
the Punic army. The defending rear guard, 
in that blind determination born of a great 
fear, struggled desperately. Hundreds died 
on the summit of the slope; other hundreds 
were taken prisoner, and still the carnage 
raged on under the hot spring sun. Yet the 
blood of the slaughtered was a ransom, and 
earned for Hasdrubal the time to rally much 
of his surviving army. Thus began the long 
retreat from the very “jaws of Death.” 

Bomilcar, still trembling as with ague, was 
in constant fear of a Roman pursuit into the 
Sierra Morena. As the retreating columns 
plodded through the hills, he rode over to 
harry his commander. “We're doomed,” he 
sniveled. “Why don’t we take a flying squad | 
ron and save ourselves at least? We'd head 
north-east and get across the Pyrenees before 
Scipio could catch up with us.” 

Hasdrubal spat into the dust. “That is 
just what the Romans expect of us. Therefore | 
we must continue to move north-west, to | 
delude the reconnaissance patrols doubtless 
sent to watch the mountain passes. Let the 
enemy think we are really going to hole up 
someplace south of the mountains.” 

“But we'll be trapped in the wilderness by | 
the western sea.” 

“Nonsense. Scipio dare not follow.” 

“You're joking?” 

“Not at all. We ourselves face great priva 
tion in crossing the plateaus that separate the 
southern rivers. For an army to think of fol 
lowing us through such hostile lands would 
mean starvation, madness.” 

While the two were speaking, Lago gal 
loped up from the rear and joined them. “I 
think the worst is over,” he interrupted. 
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| “The Romans are busy pillaging the camp, 
_ and selling the African prisoners. We've out- 
| distanced their patrols.” 
| Hasdrubal nodded. He was dog-tired, not 
having siept for thirty hours. Even his superb 
African stallion could maintain only a lei- 
| surely gait. 
_ Lago started to speak, then checked him- 
_ self. Hasdrubal, deep in his own thoughts 
* about Himilco and the treasure and the bag- 
gage and the chances for a successful ren- 
dezvous of the scattered forces and the 
prospects for recruiting for the campaign in 
| Italy, was unmindful of his surroundings. 
Lago decided to voice what was troubling 


_ “Hasdrubal, what has happened to the 
| relief armies? Has Gurzil perhaps frowned 
| upon them?” 

| Hasdrubal looked up; his nostrils dilated, 
| and he gritted his teeth. “I have given up 
wondering. I am sure they have met with no 
misfortune from the god of battles. No, Lago, 
I fear that my own younger brother Mago is 
overly jealous of my command in Spain. 
That is why no help came to us at Baecula, 
in our need. It was the same old dissension 
with him and with Gisco that hamstrung our 
offensive after we had annihilated the 
consular armies two years ago. We have more 
tofear from ourselves than from the Romans.” 
Hasdrubal looked back toward the plains of 
Andalusia that lay behind them. “Oh, how 
Ihave prayed the Pataec gods that our people 
could learn to put the State always before 
| personal ambition! But thus has it always been. 
} And the peace party at home blocks us con- 
stantly. Well, when we reach Hannibal in 
Italy—.” 

| The weary, bloodied troops tramped north 
to the Tagus. Vengeance for Baecula would 
be sought in the fat lands of Italy. Hasdrubal 
rode past the columns. The men began to sing 
hoarsely. 
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Scipio had won a brilliant tactical victory, 
but, because the route of retreat could not 
be contained, Hasdrubal had saved the bulk 
} ofhis army, after sacrificing the light infantry. 
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Once the Carthaginians had withdrawn into 
the mountains with the treasure and with the 
elephants, Scipio did not pursue. As Hasdru- 
bal had pointed out to Bomilcar, the Car- 
thaginians were withdrawing through the 
wild and mountainous terrain of the interior, 
far from the maritime bases. The pursuer 
would hardly dare follow, particularly with 
the added threat of two field armies totalling 
35,000 men operating to his rear. To block all 
of the numerous Pyrenees passes was out of 
the question, even if Hasdrubal’s ultimate 
design were ascertained. And the main ob- 
jective, as the Romans saw it, was to hold 
Spain at all costs. The threat of the 20,000 
survivors of Hasdrubal’s army was not criti- 
cal; Rome’s worst days had already been 
weathered. The Spanish war was self-support- 
ing now, and the Mediterranean war had 
been reduced to fewer theatres of action. 

When Mago and the son of Gisco were 
apprised of the debacle at Baecula they at 
last sent small drafts of troops to Hasdrubal. 
Since Mago realized the dangerous deteriora- 
tion of the Punic power in Spain, he deter- 
mined to sail for the Balearic isles with a large 
sum of silver, to hire mercenaries. His own 
army he transferred to the command of the 
younger Gisco. The latter fell back into Lusi- 
tania, to conduct guerrilla raids and long 
cavalry incursions against the towns and lands 
of the enemy. Masinissa’s horsemen from 
Numidia were assigned an important role in 
this defensive warfare in Farther Spain. 

Hasdrubal collected his scattered forces 
and, from the Tagus, marched up the valley 
of the Douro to its northern tributaries. All 
along the way he kept purchasing the services 
of Spanish tribesmen. Where the Pyrenees 
slope down to the Atlantic, Hasdrubal slipped 
through the mountains into Gaul, to winter 
in the Garonne district. 

In the spring the reorganization and further 
recruitment of the Punic army proceeded 
apace. Hasdrubal moved up the valley of the 
Lot and of the Truyére, into the land of 
the friendly Arverni, between the Medi- 
terranean and the Cevennes. The latter 
mountain chain, a natural fortress of which 
the Rhone might be termed the moat, was 
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the watershed of south-central Gaul. Has- 
drubal sent his recruiting agents, with their 
coffers of bullion, to the hardy mountain men 
who lived between the Sadne and the Rhone. 
Though progress was made by autumn, 
Hasdrubal, ever cautious, decided to wait till 
the next spring, in the warm and fruitful 
Midi, before attempting the Alps. Accord- 
ingly, the Rhone was forded and winter 
quarters set up on the northern Isére. Cour- 
iers were dispatched to advise Hannibal of 
the decision, which was only taken after 
Hasdrubal had overcome the insistence of 
Himilco and of Lago that the Alps be crossed 
by surprise, before Marseille could warn 
Rome. 

Winter snows blocked the Alpine passes 
until mid-February. With the spring thaw, 
Hasdrubal ordered the army to move off in 
parallel columns toward the mountains. For 
the past dozen years the Alps had been used 
for sending messengers and small reinforce- 
ments to Hannibal in Italy. Hence, the natives 
were much more favorably disposed toward 
tus troops than they had been in the days of 
Hannibal's first passage, since they now real- 
ized that the two great contending empires 
had scant direct interest in their crags and 
hovels. Many of the Celtic mountain tribes 
indeed furnished menfolk for the Carthagin- 
ians. In addition, Hasdrubal was greatly 
heartened by the news that eight thousand 
armed Ligurians were waiting to join him 
beyond the Alps. Spies also brought reports 
that the Cisalpine Gauls and Etruria were 
only awaiting the Punic army, to revolt 
against Rome. 

The passage of the Alps took less than two 
months. Skirting the jagged precipices that 
flanked the road, the men drove the heavily 
laden baggage train. Slush overlay the glassy 
ice; when beast or man lost footing, recovery 
was impossible. Skidding over the sheer drop, 
terrified horses plunged somersaulting down, 
tumbling over one another in their fall. The 
woods and valleys echoed and re-echoed to 
the shouts and the cries. Landslides clogged 
the path, and occasionally hostile natives 
would send huge boulders crashing down 
from their aeries. Especially difficult was the 
task of passing the elephants through narrow, 
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precipitous defiles. Where passes were of 


greatest danger, Hasdrubal, following the | tor 


example of his brother, would send the war 
elephants, cavalry, and baggage ahead; 
he himself would follow with the main body 
of infantry. And so the Alps were crossed, 

It was a hungry and enfeebled army that 
finally descended the sharp incline into the 
sunny wooded plain of north Italy. The horses 
and mules were in bad condition: the moun- 
tains had been largely bare of vegetation; 
what there was had to be dug from be 
neath the snow. Hasdrubal moved slowly 
down the Tanaro, to rest his men in the won- 
derful springtime. 

Ten days later they were before Placentia, 
the important Latin colony commanding the 
debouchment from the Stradella. Against the 
advice of all his officers save Bomilcar, Has- 
drubal decided to try to reduce the place. 
He argued that, although they had no siege 
equipment, surely a fortress lying in a plain 
could soon be taken. Once Placentia fell, he 
thought, all of northern Italy, terrorized, 
must follow the example of the Ligurians. It 
was Bomilcar’s notion that sorely needed gold 
for further recruiting would be found in the 
rich town. Hasdrubal himself had a personal, 
unavowed motive: he hoped to excel his great 
elder brother, who had been foiled at Pla 
centia after the battle of the Trebia. 

Himilco pleaded with his commander to 
plunge south directly, to meet Hannibal be- 
fore it was too late. Hasdrubal remained 
adamant. And the legions of Rome were 
gathering, while Placentia fought on. After 
an initial repulse, the Punic army settled 
down to a siege, with improvised, futile 
wooden rams and catapults that hurled huge 
boulders. The tempers of the besiegers wore 
thin; dissensions mounted. 

Placentia had not fallen by June. Although 
he was still reluctant to leave a fortress ut 


conquered behind him, Hasdrubal was obliged / 


to move south. The summer was wearing on 
and there was still no news from Hannibal. 
Actually Hasdrubal had half-hoped that his 
brother would try to fight all the way north 
to meet him. 

Hasdrubal drafted a brief message to his 
brother: he would move down from Placentia 
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toward Narnia, along the Aemilian Way, and 
would meet Hannibal in Umbria. Sealing the 
missive with his big gold signet ring that bore 
the seal of the Great Council, Hasdrubal 
called four trusted Gauls and two Numidians 
and assigned them the mission of finding his 
brother’s camp. The exact location was not 
known, but was surmised to be somewhere 


> in the toe of Italy, in Bruttium, or to the 


north thereof. The message was written in 
Punic, not in cipher. ““May the goddess of 
light, Rabetna, be with you!” called Has- 
drubal, as the six horsemen rode south. 

The army of Hasdrubal delayed until sev- 
eral thousand eager, but untrained, Gauls 
had joined it. Then the troops marched along 
the rim of the Appenines, down the Aemil- 
ian Way, through Parma and Modena and 
Bologna. All the way the mobile light cohorts 
of the praetor Lucius Porcius harassed the 
invader. Very cautiously Hasdrubal probed 
forward through Rimini and toward the river 
Metaurus. Patrols brought the news that a 
strong consular army was lying at the Cesano, 
ready to cover the road which led up the river 
valley from the Adriatic south of Rimini. 
This highway gave easy access through the 
Appenines into central Italy, where it de- 
bouched into Umbria at Forum Sempronii. 

. Hasdrubal dared not move inland, for fear 
of an attack from the rear. He therefore or- 
dered the native guides to lead the army 
across the river ford, and soon thereafter 
encamped ten miles below the mouth of the 
Metaurus, just north of Senigallia, There the 
consul Marcus Livius had been awaiting him 
for several weeks. The narrow coastal plain 
was flanked by the mountains to the right 
of Hasdrubal; off toward his left lay the sea. 
The Romans outnumbered their foe by a 
few thousand men; Hasdrubal dared not dis- 
sipate his precarious strength in strange ter- 


, tain before he had news from Hannibal. No 


tidings came, and Hasdrubal waited on, 
though the legions were gathering. 


The hot June nights were restless ones for 
Hasdrubal. As he tossed on his straw pallet 
his thoughts kept reverting to the anguishing 
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questions: Where is my brother Hannibal? 
Why has he not come? Hasdrubal tried to 
comfort himself with plausible answers. 
Perhaps Hannibal was waiting for heavy 
levies from far-off Metapontum. Perhaps he 
was laying in stores of grain. Perhaps he 
dared not abandon his lightly garrisoned 
southern allies. Or perhaps he is even now 
nearing Umbria! But always an ominous 
thought would recur to torment Hasdrubal: 
perhaps the six messengers never got through? 
Then Hasdrubal would groan. He should 
never have listened to that craven Bomilcar 
and lost a full month at Placentia. And per- 
haps the plan for a junction in Umbria was 
overly rash—but he had waited so long to 
camp before the walls of the City of The 
Seven Hills! 

Where is Hannibal? Why is there no news? 

Prisoners were brought in, their arms 
caught behind their necks with bars of iron. 
Feverish for news, Hasdrubal had them 
plied with questions. They knew nothing, or 
would say nothing, of the progress of Hanni- 
bal. Hasdrubal had the men stripped to the 
waist, and their legs fastened with metal 
clamps. He faced them toward the sun, to 
ward Moloch the Devourer. “Speak!” he 
shrieked, and lashed their naked backs with 
a triple-thonged, brass-clawed whip. The cap- 
tives collapsed in crumpled heaps, their flesh 
gouged with bleeding welts. But they knew 
nothing, and Hasdrubal, panting from his ex- 
ertions, flung aside the thong. The wretches 
were dragged away. 

Within a week of his arrival at Seni- 
gallia, Hasdrubal, urged on by Himilco and 
by Lago, determined to chance all in battle, 
so that the road to Umbria might be cleared. 
The Carthaginians deployed their serried 
files five hundred paces from where the Ro 
mans were assembling. The charge was about 
to be sounded, when Himilco rode up from a 
reconnaissance and reported suspicious de- 
velopments in the enemy camp. Taking an 
escort of a dozen horsemen, Hasdrubal joined 
Himilco, and they galloped off to a knoll 
that overlooked the Roman lines. The cause 
for alarm was indeed well-founded: Has- 
drubal’s veteran eye easily discerned battle- 
worn shields that he had never seen before; 
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horses that appeared much leaner than those 
observed previously; and more enemy troops 
than Marcus Livius had had at his disposal 
before. Spurring back to the main army, 
Hasdrubal ordered the trumpeter to sound the 
retreat. The raised ensigns repeated the 
command and the men fell back to camp. 

Hasdrubal called Lago to him. “Take the 
fifth squadron of Spanish horse and go down 
to the watering-place. Observe the enemy and 
see if any among them have visages more sun- 
tanned than the others, as if from a journey 
made of late. Try to cut off stragglers and 
bring them in for questioning.” Then, turn- 
ing to Himilco, he ordered, “Saddle the eighth 
Spanish horse and ride beyond the camp of 
the consul. Note if the ramparts have been 
extended, or the ditches lengthened. Or per- 
haps you may even see more tents.” 

Lago galloped back within the hour, with- 
out prisoners, but with the definite tidings 
that the enemy had recently been strength- 
ened with new legionaries. Shortly after- 
ward, Himilco rode up. “The Roman breast- 
works have not been extended,” he re- 
ported, “nor is the tent area enlarged. But I 
did indeed note a curious thing: whereas the 
trumpet sounded but once at the praetor’s 
tent, it blared out twice at that of Livius!” 

Lago interrupted. “It is all a clever ruse to 
feint us off. They have received a cohort and 
pretend they've added an army.” 

Hasdrubal ran his fingers through his 
tousled hair. He strained his eyes toward the 
enemy consul’s camp, as if he hoped to pene- 
trate the very thoughts of Marcus Livius. 
Then, after a long, oppressive silence he 
spoke. “This is no ruse, gentlemen. The 
secret is out now. I fear that the second 
consul, Claudius Nero, has joined Livius.” 

Himilco paled. ““And Hannibal—?” 

“There is only one possible explanation for 
the arrival of Nero. Our messengers were in- 
tercepted, and my brother is dead!” 

“Then we are too late!” muttered Lago. 
“Again we have tarried too long.” 

“No! it cannot be true,” cried Himilco. 
“Hannibal could never be beaten. Let us 
plunge into Apulia to meet him. He is not 
dead!” 

Hasdrubal shook his head sorrowfully, re- 
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luctantly. “Our sole objective was to effect a 
junction with Hannibal and then march 
upon Rome. We have truly come too late, 
and are too few to move further, if we could. 
The gods frown upon our venture; we must 
look toward saving the men now.” 
Bomilcar, silent till now, was gradually 


seized by his old trembling. His teeth chat. | 


tered, though it was noon. “What will be- 
come of us in the trap?” he whined. “There is 
no escape!” 

Hasdrubal had dismounted, and was kick- 
ing the dirt with his bronze-soled cothurni. 
“Gentlemen,” he finally said, hoarsely, “meet 
me in my tent within a quarter hour. I shall 
have made my decision by then.” Torn bya 
thousand anguishes, the tormented com 
mander walked up into the copse and sat 
down on a tree stump. Time was fast running 
out. The fate of the last Punic army in Italy 
hung in the balance. 


Dusk closed in on the plain. At the first 
watch, the Punic camp fires were extin 
guished and the tents were struck. In silence 
the troops drew back toward the river. 
Bomilcar was deputed to watch the Italian 
guides: Hasdrubal was risking all in a des 
perate gamble to re-ford the Metaurus and 
escape to the north, into the lands of the 
friendly Cisalpine Gauls and Ligurians. With 
a good headstart, and with the blessing of 
Gurzil, the war-god, they would cross the 
river and escape the consuls; a pitched battle 
was to be avoided at all cost. The night was 
warm and hazy. No moon shone. 

The columns reached the river in good 
order. Bomilcar was ordered to bring up the 
guides. The guides did not appear—nor did 
Bomilcar. Lago went to seek the reason, with 
drawn sword. He found Bomilcar lying in the 
tall grass, a pool of blood ever widening 
about him. A dirk had pierced his heart. The 
treacherous guides were nowhere to be seen. 

This new misfortune shook Hasdrubal. 
The shroud of night enveloped all. Alone im 
unfamiliar terrain, the commander passed 
many anxious moments of irresolution. Fr 
nally he ordered the troops to follow the rivet 
bank upstream, in an effort to find a ford to 
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the north bank. Dark masses of uncleared 
woodland covered the face of the hills, and 
overhung the cliffs of the lower valley; the 
river itself was obscured. The straggling 
columns broke rank, tangled each others’ bat- 
talions. Hasdrubal commanded the subalterns 
to see that the ensigns were borne along the 
river bank, so that each platoon might 
retain its alignment. The task was hopeless: 
the rolling gloom blotted out the standards. 
Wandering through the labyrinth of forest 
and hills that cloaked the tortuously winding 
river, the soldiers strung out. Many were 
overcome by fatigue or by drowsiness. Close 
by flowed the tantalizing waters of the deep 
Metaurus. The farther the army plodded 
from the Adriatic, the higher did the winding 
banks rise. Hasdrubal, half-fearful, half-con- 
fident, waited for day. 

But by dawn the Roman cavalry of Nero 
were brushing with the Punic rear-guard. 
Fortune continued to frown balefully upon 
Hasdrubal. Brought to bay, there was no 
alternative but to engage a stronger enemy 
in unknown territory. The curse of the Barcas 
was unrelenting. 

The rapid pursuit by the main Roman 
forces prevented Hasdrubal from fortifying a 
camp. He therefore drew up his hungry, ex- 
hausted men on a rough and broken hill that 
commanded the river. A sheer ridge to the 
left protected the flank, and there he posted 
the Gallic contingents, opposite Nero. The 
hard-drinking Gauls were quite useless in 
desperate action, but they had a great reputa- 
tion as fighters among the Romans; Hasdrubal 
really counted upon the natural strength of 
the ridge to prevent an assault there. 

Hasdrubal placed his greatest trust in the 
Spanish veterans and in the Ligurian moun- 
taineers. These units he aligned in the groves 
in close order and in deep files, as the con- 
tiguous right wing and center, respectively. 
Ahead of these lines he stationed the ten sur- 
viving war elephants. 

The Carthaginian infantrymen charged 
down the hill, to conquer or die in an attack 
on the left wing of the Romans. Livius’ men 
fought like demons against this attack 
launched by Hasdrubal himself. After the 
first whistling exchange of the javelins, the 


lines surged together and the short swords 
flashed into action. The veteran Spaniards 
and Africans hacked swathes, and the carnage 
intensified. The elephants, driven into the 
thickest of the melee, began to trample friend 
and foe alike. As spear after spear pierced 
their hides, they trumpeted in terror, adding 
to the shouts and the confusion of battle. At 
last they became unmanageable and, as they 
careened wildly through the lines, their 
drivers were compelled to dispatch them. 
Whereupon the mahouts discarded their 
spoon-handled harpoons and, with little 
mallets, drove knives into the necks of the 
elephants, between the ears. 

Nero could make no progress against the 
Punic left wing, where the steep ridge pro- 
tected the Gauls. He therefore detached his 
best cohorts, circled all the way around 
Livius’ wing, and suddenly fell upon the un- 
covered Carthaginian right flank, below the 
hill. Until now the battle had seesawed dubi- 
ously. Now, however, the Romans could 
attack on front, flank, and rear as a result of 
Nero's strategem. Trapped thus, the Span- 
iards and the Ligurians were butchered where 
they stood, without thought of retreat. 

Hasdrubal, from the eminence, saw the 
fatal change of tide. He rode down, desper- 
ately trying to exhort his men to hold fast. 
In the midst of mortal peril, he pleaded, re- 
proved, reanimated the weary, heartened the 
fleeing. But the Roman legions plunged ever 
forward, and the Punic right wing was being 
inexorably cut to pieces. The dead and the 
dying lay half-buried in the clinging dust, 
amid the broken swords and shields. Com- 
batants trampled on the bodies in the crimson 
mire. Hasdrubal rubbed his palms across his 
smarting eyes. His men fought on, without 
quarter, and without hope. The battle was 
being lost for Carthage. 

Hasdrubal could stand the strain no longer. 
He buckled his violet mantle over his shoul- 
ders, donned his silver-pronged mitre. He 
mounted his stallion and drew his Spanish 
sword with the ornate pommel. “Himilco!” 
he shouted, against the din of battle. “It is 
time for a Barca to die now! Fare you well!” 
With these words, he spurred the black horse 
down the hill toward where a nucleus of 
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Spanish survivors, panting from the heat 
and from thirst, yet fought on. Sword in 
hand, he charged a centurion who was press- 
ing the kneeling Lago hard. The Roman 
crashed to earth in death agony, but another 
legionary leaped up and drove his spear deep 
into the lungs of Hasdrubal. A muffled sob 
on his lips, Hasdrubal pitched forward from 
the saddle, dead before he struck earth. The 
legionary knelt beside his fallen foe. With a 
bloodied short sword he lopped off the 
shaggy head. Carefully holding the gory 
trophy by its trailing hair, he bore it to 
Claudius Nero. 


Near Canusium lay the camp of Hannibal. 
He had been awaiting news from his brother 
for months. His own messengers could not 
break through the intervening legions. It was 
July already, but no tidings had come. 
Where was the army of Hasdrubal? The river 
Pescara was as far north as Hannibal dared 
safely move, in the face of 40,000 Romans. 

The camp of Claudius Nero lay quiet in 
the sun. There had been but little activity for 
weeks. Was Nero waiting too? Hannibal 
mounted a rampart and looked out across the 
undulating Apulian plain. Suddenly a bal- 
lista whined in the Roman camp. A missile 
arched its parabolic course through the air, 
and caromed onto the sward, yards away 
from the breastwork. 

“Their range is off today!” muttered Han- 
nibal. But the minutes drew by, and no second 
discharge followed. Inchoate foreboding 
gripped Hannibal. “Guard lieutenant!” he 
shouted impulsively, and the officer came 
running up. “Fetch me the missile lying on 
the turf down there! Be quick about it!” 

The lieutenant saluted, then clambered 
hand over hand down the wall. Within a 
few agonizing moments he was back, kneel- 
ing before his commander. Before him he 
held the object that was sought. It was the 
head of Hasdrubal. 
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Beneath his tan, Hannibal paled. Hot 
tears of fury welled to his eye. Fondling the 
matted hair of his dead brother, he whis 
pered, “When this noble head was severed, 
then was sealed the doom of Carthage.” 

He looked back toward the camp of Nero. 
Sentries were prodding shackled Numidians 
onto the parapet. Sorrowfully, Hannibal re. 
turned to his tent, bearing the head of his 
brother. The trumpeter was given new or 
ders. They'd be marching for Metapontum, 
to the south, now. 
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Latin is deeply embedded 


in the great tradition of French culture... . 


Will it perish? 


How the French Teach Latin 


William M. Green 


Among the books which have arrived from France in recent months is a war- 
time book by Professor J. Marouzeau, called Introduction au Latin (Paris, 


Société d'Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 


1941). Before my sabbatical year in 


France in 1939 I had known of Marouzeau as a distinguished classical scholar 
and bibliographer; while in Paris I found him a most delightful host in a soirée 
at the Sorbonne; now this book gives me another view of him as an enthusiastic 
teacher, eager to improve the teaching of Latin in his country. We Latin teachers 
often tell our pupils that they will understand their own country and their 
own times better when they know ancient Rome; perhaps we can also under- 
stand our job better when we see how it is done in France. 


RENCH scuoots, like the French people, 

have received much praise from the for- 
eigners who have become acquainted with 
them. From medieval times until today 
French culture has attracted and fascinated 
her neighbors, and has drawn admirers from 
every part of the world. And Latin has been 
the foundation of that culture, as it is the 
basis of the French language. I quote from 
Professor I. L. Kandel, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University: 

In no part of their educational system have the 
French justly taken such pride as in their sec- 
ondary schools .. . . The greatness and strength 
of French secondary education has always lain 
in the sincere devotion to the classical tradition. 
In spite of the numerous attacks levelled against 
this tradition from the Revolutionary period to 
the present day, faith in the educative value of the 
classics in general and for France in particular re- 
mains unshaken . . . . while the whole world un- 
derstands somewhat generally and appreciates 








@This paper was read at a meeting of the Classical Asso- 
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superficially what French culture stands for, it is 
difficult to analyze the qualities which make this 
up and which French secondary education aspires 
to attain. Concretely expressed, the French 
schools strive to cultivate, as the schoois of no 
other country, the ability to speak well and to 
write well, to develop an appreciation both of 
language and of literature. But beyond this there 
is something more elusive—logic in thought and 
expression, precision in command of details, abil- 
ity to reflect and to reason. Education for the 
training of the intellect appears to be the supreme 
aim. From such an education the leaders in public 
life are to emerge. (Reform of Secondary Education 
in France, 1924, pp. §, 9.) 


In 1915 Dr. Rollo W. Brown published at the 
Harvard Press a careful study, How the French 
Boy Learns to Write. He comments on the 
important place of Latin as a means of teach- 
ing French. Of the French schoolmaster he 
says: 


He is an enthusiastic teacher. Faults he may 
have, sometimes abundantly, but he does not suffer 
from a passive or indifferent attitude. Not even 
in the highest classes of the lycée did I see any 
teacher droning along sleepily and dryly. There is 
no feverish haste, yet the alertness is noteworthy. 
The teacher seems to believe that any sin is less 
grievous than inactivity and dullness; and he 
sets a good example through his own enthusiasm, 
his own apparent delight in his work (pp. 198 f.), 
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I am reminded of a passage in one of the books 
by Professor E. K. Rand where he describes 
the work of a woman in a French classroom. 
He speaks of her skill, her charm, her vivacity, 
and finally sums up all her excellencies by 
saying, “And she was French!” Perhaps one 
should make allowance for the enthusiasm of 
American visitors who have enjoyed the 
gracious hospitality of the French. They may 
find it hard to be unbiased. When I questioned 
a colleague of the French department, a 
native of that country, he assured me that 
French teachers can be just as dull as any 
American teacher. But he is himself a most 
spirited teacher, and I am ready to allow for 
his modesty in referring to his fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

Certainly there have been enthusiastic 
teachers of Latin, both in our own schools, 
and in those of France. Anatole France has a 
passage describing one who was both en- 
thusiastic and amusing: 


I was fourteen, and I was in the Third. My 
Professor's name was Chotard . . . . whenever he 
gave us a composition to write—Latin or French 
—it was always about battles, sieges, expiatory 
and propitiatory ceremonies, and it was when he 
came to give out the corrected versions of these 
narratives that he brought his finest eloquence 
into play. Whether in French or Latin, his lan- 
guage and delivery were always expressive of the 
same warlike enthusiasm. He sometimes had to 
interrupt the flow of his ideas in order to adminis- 
ter some well-merited rebuke to his class, but the 
tone of his discourse remained heroic, even when 
he was occupied with such matters as these. And 
so it fell out that, speaking now like a consul ex- 
horting his troops, now like a third-form master, 
he greatly bewildered his pupils; it being quite 
impossible to tell whether the schoolmaster or 
the consul was speaking. One day he completely 
surpassed himself in this line, and delivered a 
really incomparable oration. We all got this speech 
up by heart, and I took care to write it down in 
my notebook without omitting a word of it. 
Here it is as I heard it, and as I hear it now, for 
the voice of the unctuous Chotard still resounds 
in my ears, filling them with its solemn and ma- 
jestic monotone: 

“The Last Words of Decius Mus 


“Prepared to offer his life as a sacrifice to the 
deities of the other world, just ere he drove his 
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spurs into the flanks of his impetuous charger, 
Decius Mus turned a last time to his comrades 
in arms, saying: 

“ “Unless you keep silence better than this, I 
shall keep the whole class in. For my country’s 
sake I am about to enter into immortality. The 
abyss awaits me. I am about to lay down my life 
for the common weal. Fontanet, you will copy out 
ten pages of rudiment. Thus in his wisdom hath 
ordained Jupiter Capitolinus, eternal guardian of 
the eternal city. Noziére, if, as I believe, you are 
passing on your work to Fontanet for him to copy, 
as he usually does, I shall write to your father, 
It is meet and right for a citizen to lay down his 
life for the common weal. Envy me, therefore, and 
weep not for me. It is silly to laugh at nothing, 
Noziére; you will stay in on Thursday. My 
example will dwell among you. This giggling is 
more than I can put up with; I shall inform the 
Principal of your conduct. And I shall behold, as 
I look forth from Elysium, where the shades of 
heroes abide, the Virgins of the Republic laying 
chaplets of flowers at the feet of my statues!" ” 
(My Friend’s Book, N. Y., Lane, 1913, 142-146.) 


The most characteristic feature of the 
teaching of Latin in France is the exercise 
known as the Explication des textes. A short 
passage is studied in the greatest detail, to 
extract from it every possible bit of meaning. 
Questions on the grammar and individual 
words and phrases assure the teacher that the 
Latin is fully understood before a pupil is 
asked to translate; then an idiomatic and 
spirited translation is expected. Finally, the 
Latin is read aloud so as to show a complete 
mastery of the thought and sentiment of the 
passage. Marouzeau’s Introduction sets forth 
in eleven chapters the material which can be 
presented in explaining a Latin author, and 
concludes with three illustrative lessons, 
from Horace, Plautus, and Cicero. Attention 
is given to the Latin language and its relation 
to French, pronunciation (Marouzeau objects 
to the Gallic method of pronouncing Latin as 
if it were French), history of Latin literature, 
transmission of texts to modern times, the 
life disclosed by the literature, Latin style, 
and Latin composition. The shortcomings of 
French pupils are often referred to. The exer- 
cise of translating, he says, leads the average 
student to an acceptance of the absurd, a 
resignation illustrated by the anecdote of 
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HOW THE FRENCH TEACH LATIN 


René Doumic: “What you have written 
there,” said the father to his son, “doesn’t 
make any sense.” “But papa,” replied the 
son, “that is a translation!’ Marouzeau con- 
tinues with the warning that the greatest 
danger to avoid is haste in translating— 
“for, by a sort of diabolical disposition of the 
mind, students like to hurry with the trans- 
lation without even having made an effort 
to understand (p. 140 f.).” 

It has already appeared, in a passage quoted 
from Kandel, that the French retained a faith 
in the disciplinary value of Latin, long after 
that faith was out of favor in the United 
States. The contrast between the French and 
American spirit was noticed by Abbé Dimnet 
in his Art of Thinking: 


People often ask me, ““Why do your young men 
seem to know so much more than ours, and use it 
so much more effectively in their conversation?” 
Iam always surprised to see them stare when I 
teply, “Because school life in France means getting 
up at five o'clock and studying till eight at night, 
with only two hours recreation in between; be- 
cause travailler in French means to study, whereas 
‘to work’ in English applies to work on the foot- 
ball field or on the river . . . .”” Easy methods seem 
to be a dogma with Americanizers. Easy is the 
word one hears all the time in connection with 
the art of teaching. I wrote, a few years ago, a 
schoolbook which was published in New York 
under the title, French Grammar Made Clear. 
This book has been misquoted, scores of times, as 
“French Grammar Made Easy....” French 
grammar cannot be made easy. Nor can Latin 
grammar. It can be made, and ought to be made, 
clear and interesting .... The best psychology 
is to persuade the pupil that hundreds and thou- 
sands of not very intelligent people before him 
have conquered those dry beginnings by mere 
perseverance. In fact, little peasants trained for 
the priesthood by plain country curés who never 
dream of calling themselves scholars constantly 
master Latin morpholgy in three or four months. 
... On the other hand, read the directions issued 
by the New York Board of Education concerning 
the teaching of elementary Latin. The person 
who drew them up was evidently full of the no- 
tion that everybody must think Latin morphol- 
ogy as uninviting as the cuneiforms, and all that 
can be done about it is to take it in easy, ie., 
minute installments. Several months are supposed 
to be necessary to master the first three declen- 
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sions; then a long rest is given to the student as 
if to prepare him for a final and much worse spurt; 
then the last two declensions are tackled, or, I 
should say, played with. What psychological 
background is likely to be created by this nerve- 
less method? Evidently a notion that the Latin 
declensions are a nightmare, but dies and cornu 
are more formidable than the other three. My 
own old teacher, who had no idea of any direc- 
tions, but who possessed a tradition, said to us in 
perfect good faith, “Dies and cornu being sim- 
plicity itself, you shall learn these two declen- 
sions, instead of one, for next time.” (Art of 
of Thinking, N. Y., Simon & Schuster, 1929, pp. 
61, 64 f.) 


A bold defense of the disciplinary value of 
the classics has been recently published by 
Professor P. Boyancé, of the faculty of letters 
at Paris. French culture, he declares, is based 
on humanism, and the future, even the eco- 
nomic future, of France is based on that 
culture. In the past French humanism has 
been a training of the mind by ancient litera- 
ture. The essential thing is the art by which a 
man can express and communicate his 
thought. People are talking of “modern hu- 
manities,’ even of “technical humanities,” 
but these are untried, unsatisfactory substi- 
tutes for the old. For the French at least, 
Latin is the basis of both language and litera- 
ture; if it is abandoned, France will no longer 
be France. No one is openly proposing to 
abandon Latin, but, in the confusion of the 
present, reforms are being proposed which 
may reduce its importance. “What has 
alarmed me a bit,” says Boyancé, “is that 
everywhere I see reformers preoccupied with 
legislating for a modern country, but nowhere 
do they seem haunted by the idea that that 
country is France.” (“Propos Divers sur 
l'Avenir de l'Humanisme,” in Bulletin de 
l’ Association Guillaume Budé, Nouvelle Serie, 
No. 1, 1946, pp. 23-39.) 

To understand the reforms which are being 
undertaken today in France, one must know 
something of the traditional organization of 
the schools in that country. These are classi- 
fied as primary, secondary, and higher. The 
primary schools have long been the schools of 
the proletariat, the secondary those of the 
middle and upper class. The secondary 
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schools have had preparatory sections, so 
that it was not necessary for the better fami- 
lies to send their children to primary schools; 
and there were “higher primary schools” 
which continued the work of the primary 
schools, especially in vocational training. To 
be sure, there were provisions by which 
talented pupils could cross the line, often 
with the aid of scholarships, and go on in the 
lycées with the children of the bourgeoisie. 
The lycée was normally entered at about the 
age of eleven, and continued for seven years. 
At the end successful students received the 
baccalauréat, which was essential for admis- 


sion to the higher schools, and for most gov- 


ernment positions. Up to the beginning of this 
century Latin was required of all, but after 
1902 an option of four programs was offered, 
in one of which Latin was omitted. For a 
while it seemed that Latin would rapidly 
decline, but the tide soon turned, so that 
between 1908 and 1913 the percentage taking 
Latin rose from 53% to 60%. For a time, 
while Léon Bérard was Minister of Public 
Instruction (1923-24), Latin was again made 
a universal requirement for the first four 
years of the lycée. This ended when M. Edou- 
ard Herriot became premier in 1924, after the 
Latin question had for several years been a 
national political issue. But the prestige of 
Latin continued. A colleague of mine who 
taught in the lycée of Orléans, Professor 
Ronald Walpole, tells me that the best pupils 
commonly took the full Classics course in 
Latin and Greek, those who thought this too 
hard would substitute a modern language for 
Greek, while those who were still unequal to 
this took the non-Latin course in modern 
language and science. 

During the period between the two wars 
there was no radical change in the status of 
Latin. There was, however, an effort to break 
down the old class distinction between pri- 
mary and secondary schools, substituting the 
école unique, in which primary was followed 
by secondary instruction, for all classes alike. 
These measures of reform were interrupted 
by the war, the Vichy régime, and the Ger- 
man occupation; but since the war they have 
been resumed and extended. The Commission 
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Langevin’ (so called from the name of its 
chairman) has proposed a completely new 
program in which primary schools will merely 
be preparatory for the secondary, as in Amer- 
ica, and the latter will include the vocational 
work of the old higher primary schools. The 
seven years of secondary work will be in two 
cycles, four years of “orientation,” and three 
years of “determination.”’ All this will lead 
to a “Dipléme d'études du second degré” 
(in technique, moderne, or classique) for stu 
dents of the lycées, or a “Certificat d’aptitude 
professionelle” in the vocational schools. 

The program was instituted, on an experi 
mental basis, in a limited number of schools, 
during the year 1945-46. There were then 
about 200 classes of “Sixiémes nouvelles” for 
pupils beginning their secondary work. The 
results of that year’s experiment, and a de- 
fense of the ideals of the program were pub- 
lished by M. Roger Gal, in Esprit of July 1, 
1946, under the title, “Renaissance de l'Edw 
cation Francaise?” The ideals seem to cor: 
respond closely to what is called “progressive 
education” in America—individual freedom 
and initiative, project method, group projects, 
and the development of the child's personal 
ity. Gal reports that the pupils were every- 
where delighted. Parents were sometimes 
troubled by the absence of homework, of 
formal lessons in spelling and composition, 
and the like. Gal insists that the scheme must 
not be judged by such details, but rather by 
the tota! development of the child’s personal- 
ity: “Even if the results are quantitatively 
inferior for the moment,” he exclaims, “who 
does not see that this will soon be out 
weighed by the advantages? Who does not 
admit that one must rather take account of 
those properly educative virtues which are 
called method, initiative, force of character, 
social sense?” As for Latin, Gal remarks, it 
has often been an obstacle in the proper 
orientation of the child, because in certain 
circles it merely answers to the preconceived 
choice of the parents (pp. 24 f.). 

It is clear from the current writings of the 
French classicists that they feel a crisis is 
before them—not one that is essentially 
new, but one that is nevertheless real. 
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Boyancé, in the article previously cited, pro- 
tests against the popular notion that the 
present significance (actualité) of an idea is 
to be measured by the facility with which it 
gains attention. In education, for example, 
one imagines that he has discredited a subject 
by proving that it does not arouse the same 
enthusiasm among the pupils as does 
football, or aviation. The reformers say that 
Latin is splendid, but only for the élite— 
and Boyancé rejoins that there is a bit of 
hypoctisy here, for the same men would 
gladly reduce the number of that élite to zero. 

Some classicists are more openly pessimis- 
tic than Boyancé. Jean Onimus writes (in 
Etudes, February, 1947, on “Urgence des 
Humanités,” pp. 173-180): 


The crisis of classical culture did not begin 
yesterday. But the pressure now exerted against 
the humanities seems very likely to be on the 
eve of triumph . . . . The two ideological blocks 
which are dividing the world are determined to 
be modern, and if classical culture belongs to the 
bourgeois tradition, it is quite false to say that 
the bourgeoisie always takes its part.... An 
amusing attack was launched last year by M. Gué- 
henno: in a spirited and bitter article in Figaro 
he condemned absolutely the teaching of Latin. 
His argument was simple—one spends six years 
teaching a useless language, and at the end, pupils 
can hardly decipher it with the help of the 
dictionary. Couldn*t this time have been better 
employed? Another turncoat from secondary 
teaching recently attacked the classics on the 
radio. He described the subject as antiquated, or 
rather immoral. Wars, massacres, a perverse 
mythology, a society based on slavery, an egoistic 
and bourgeois morality—is that a proper contact 
for youth? In contrast he described the modern 
humanism—pure, generous, and social. Without 
doubt the picture of contemporary morals had 
inspired the orator! 


Onimus goes on to describe the unfortunate 
plight of even the enthusiastic Latin teacher: 


One must have taught the ancient languages 
himself, especially when leaving the University 
in all the fire of enthusiasm, after a long and de- 
lightful contact with ancient civilization. No one 
has properly described the disillusionment of the 


young professor when he discovers the reality. 
Pupils desperately ignorant, incapable of reading 
with pleasure the most simple passage. Pupils 
bored in advance, and resigned to boredom. It is 
impossible to plant in them that love of ancient 
letters that our fathers knew. 


No one can ever say the last word in as- 
sessing the trend of the times. In the attempt 
to form a judgment of the state of affairs in 
France I have conversed with a number of 
men whose judgment must carry weight. 
Some can be quoted as saying that there is a 
real decline of scholarship in France, and in 
Europe as a whole, so that one cannot look 
to that continent for any intellectual revival. 
Their testimony would thus support that of 
the French laudator temporis acti. On the 
other hand, there are men who believe that 
with economic and political stability France 
will maintain her glorious traditions. One 
member of our French department, a native of 
France who has recently returned from a visit 
to that country, believes that Latin will con- 
tinue to hold its place, and that, in fact, Latin 
will benefit from the new orientation program, 
which will include tests to screen out the 
pupils who cannot profit from its study. Dr. 
Wolff, honorary Rector of the University of 
Rennes, now a visiting professor on this 
campus, says that the new program does not 
remove Latin from any who want it and are 
qualified to take it, and that probably a third 
or more of the pupils in public lycées, together 
with the majority of those in the Catholic 
secondary schools, still study Latin. The 
French have a saying, “Plus ¢a change, plus 
c'est la méme chose”—the more things 
change, the more they are the same. And 
Elsa Maxwell, after a visit to France, assures 
us, “Make no mistake, those who love 
France will find her just as they remember 
her.” This is hard to believe, as one thinks of 
the world’s distress and perplexities. But 
whatever the future may bring to France, it 
is also hard to believe that the traditions of 
her past will be forgotten. And Latin is 
deeply embedded in those traditions. 











John A. Scott 





gy THE MANY distinctions of John A. 
Scott, past president of the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South 
and of the American Philological Association, 
who died in his sleep, aet. 80, in his summer 
home near Augusta, Michigan on October 27, 
more adequate tribute will be paid in the 
records of learned organizations. For years he 
edited the “Notes” for this JouRNAL. 
Marked by his Homer and his Influence, in 
the “Our Debt to Greece and Rome” series, 
and especially by the brilliant first volume of 
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the Sather Classical Lectures at the Univer- 
sity of California and by many articles, his 
accomplishment in Homeric scholarship was 
largely to reverse the trend of destructive 
criticism stemming from Wolf and to re- 
establish “The Unity of Homer.” Outstand- 
ing European scholars, such as Walter Leaf 
who later was his guest in Evanston, were 
converted to his view; and his foreign cor- 
respondence was heavy. 

Scott was what may be termed a journalist 
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in scholarship. He was not content to write 
an article, merely reviewing the evidence and 
the authorities and burying it under footnotes 
and pedantic impedimenta. Unless he had a 
“scoop,” he was not interested. His articles 
were hard-hitting, ingenious, definite. If the 
reader is not always convinced that the evi- 
dence is so over-whelming as he represents it, 
there is never doubt as to the impact of the 
article. He was not only learned, but also 
clever; his inventio was remarkable. Even in 
his less technical productions, such as his 
later writings in the New Testament field 
where he was not so expert, there would 
always be something fresh and arresting. 

Being a frequent public speaker and a 
dramatic and witty raconteur, he carried over 
into his writings something of the direct, 
convincing approach of an address. Is not 
Greek prose, wrought out by constant oral 
use, in the best sense colloquial? So he chal- 
lenged the patronizing German critics of 
Homer, who deleted every line or book that 
did not fit their theories, “When will they 
write for us that better Iliad which Homer 
should have written?” 

Like that of Lucilius, the transparent life 
of John Scott was an open book. His tre: 
mendous vitality made his virtues and de 
fects stand out in bold relief. It would be a 
disservice to this colorful man to let death 
level him to a conventional and characterless 
perfection. Despite occasional naive, but 
mainly objective, enthusiasm about some 
article or note he had himself just written, he 
was essentially humble, with as little of the 
great-man pose as an internationally famous 
scholar could well have. He did not hesitate 
even to tell anecdotes which put him in a 
decidedly undignified position, jokes at his 
own expense. A corollary of his modesty was 
his incessant hero-worship, often of men very 
different from himself. When he was Head of 
the Department at Northwestern—and no 
man added more to the distinction of that 
university—we heard repeated discussions 
from him as to whether Shorey or Gilder’ 
sleeve was the greatest American Classicist. 
Though his scholastic standing compared not 
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The Dawn of Humor 


Albert Rapp 


HE FroLiowinc sage observation comes 
from Josh Billings: 


There is a very few good judges of humor, and 
they don’t agree. 


They don’t agree because we can’t be sure 
what humor is. It has never been clearly iso- 
lated or defined. We don’t know how it 
arose, or when, or where. We don’t know 
what it’s made of. The same is true of 
“wit,” and of “the comic.” 

In fact, the whole subject of laughter may 
fairly be said to resemble the Homeric “Old 
Man of the Sea,” Proteus. As often as one 
tries to pin him down 


he will make assay, and take all manner of 
shapes of things that creep upon the earth, of 
water likewise, and of burning fire 


with the result that there are incredibly di- 
verging theories and explanations. 

Would you guess that the following emi- 
nent persons could all be in their right 
minds? 


(Albert Rapp numbers himself among the disciples of 
the late Professor William Abbott Oldfather; and re- 
ceived his Ph.D. at the University of Illinois in 1934. It 
was Professor Oldfather who first directed his interest 
to the study of Greek Humor. 

More than once some Classical interest has led Mr. 
Rapp to stray into a non-Classical or not-entirely-Classi- 
cal field. The comment of a student, who had heard that 
“Latin has no transfer value,” led to “The Experimental 
Background to the Problem of Learning,” Tue Cassi 
CAL JouRNAL 40 (1945), 467-480, which was so well re- 
ceived by educators and psychologists that it was re- 
printed (University of Tennessee Record, Extension Se- 
ries, vol, 22, no. 1). 

This present article sets down in passing Mr. Rapp’s 
developing theory of Humor. “Toward an Eclectic and 
Multilateral Theory of Laughter and Humor™ appeared 
in the Journal of General Psychology 36 (1947), 207-219. 
His book, The Origins of Wit and Humor, which sets 
forth the theory in full, is now completed and ready for 
publication. 

Mr. Rapp is Associate Professor of Classical Lan- 
guages at the University of Tennessee. 





The transition from ridicule 
to true humor seen in Homer 


Spinoza: “A man hates what he laughs 
a. 

Voltaire: “Laughter always arises from a 
gaiety of disposition, absolutely incompatible 
with contempt and indignation.” 

Bergson: “In laughter we always find an 
unavowed intention to humiliate.” 

Boris Sidis: “Laughter is the beginning of 
love.” 

And so goes one of the strangest controver- 
sies of modern times. Anthony Ludovici 
thinks it is significant that we bare our teeth 
when laughing. Max Eastman calls this 
“fantastic,” and eulogizes “merry laughter.” 
Ludovici calls Eastman “muddle-headed.™ 

Laughter, in short, is related to love. That 
is, unless it be related to hate. It brings man 
into mystic communion with the Eternal; or, 
possibly, the Infernal. Depending upon which 
school of thought you prefer to follow. You 
may decide for yourself. The fun of becoming 
a starry-eyed visionary; or the no less happy 
prospect of being a glassy-eyed iconoclast. In 
either case the arguments are many, and po- 
tent, and heart-warming. 

It is exasperating, when there is such an 
attractive choice of alternatives, so rich with 
opportunities for self-expression, to have to 
turn aside from both, and to sit down to the 
labor of searching through sources. So modern 
theorists have consistently ignored this un- 
happy impulse. 

Now modern humor can not have sprung 
up full grown and without antecedents. Just 
as surely as fried chicken postulates an egg, 
the problems of humor and wit are partly 
chronological and evolutionary. 

What is humor? How did it originate? 
What line of development did it take? Is it a 
product of very recent times, as Stephen Lea- 
cock believes: 

But about humor there is no doubt. The classi- 
cal humor is poor stuff: the medieval scholars’ 
humor is simply silly: the medieval people's 
humor is primitive. Only with the modern world, 
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and only in proportion as it loses its primitive 
credulity, and the intense earnestness of its be- 
liefs and superstitions, does humor enter largely 
into literature.! 


Or is it older than man himself, as Eastman 
suspects: 


Humor was not born on any island, nor does it 
make its abode in the breast of any chosen people. 
There is indeed a question whether it can be 
claimed as a distinguishing attribute of mankind.” 


Surely it is worthwhile to look at the record, 
to examine the oldest available sources. 

To begin with, humor may tentatively be 
defined as pleasant laughter (or smiling*). 
Genial, benign, friendly, affectionate, toler- 
ant. Pleasant. We have to be tentative be- 
cause it has not yet been clearly isolated. But 
““we know what we mean,” so to speak. We 
don’t mean ridicule, or derision. 

Do the characters in the Iliad ever clearly 
react with pleasant laughter? Occasionally. 

1.) At the end of Book One, the scene in 
Olympus. There has been a violent quarrel 
between Zeus and Hera. Hephaistos timidly 
urges his mother to be discreet. Remember 
what happened to me once, he suggests, in a 
similar quarrel. Zeus had picked him up bod- 
ily and hurled him out of Olympus. All day 
long Hephaistos sailed through the air, and 
he finally landed in Lemnos and broke his leg. 


He spake and the whitearmed goddess Hera 
smiled, and smiling took the cup at her son’s 
hand. Then he poured wine to all the other gods 
from right to left, ladling the sweet nectar from 
the bowl. And laughter unquenchable arose amid 
the blessed gods to see Hephaistos bustling about 
the palace.* 


Hera’s smile: that is humor. But their 
“laughter unquenchable” is ridicule. And yet, 
note this, for it is significant: Hera, too, is 
amused at his expense. It is only her maternal 
sympathy which distinguishes her reaction 
from theirs. 

2.) The scene of the wounding of Aphro- 
dite. Aphrodite sees Aeneas fallen in the 
battlefield, and in danger of death. She at- 


* A smile is merely a partial laugh; as observers since 
Darwin have agreed. 
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tempts to save him. She is herself attacked and 
wounded. She returns to Olympus, and is 
anxious that her father Zeus shall not know 
what she’s been upto. Athene gives her away, 
hoping she'll be punished. 

So spake she (Athene), and the father of gods 
and men smiled, and called unto him golden 
Aphrodite and said: “Not unto thee, my child, are 
given the works of war; but follow thou after 


the loving tasks of wedlock, and to all these things 
shall fleet Ares and Athene look.” 


Zeus is amused, in a tolerant benevolent 
sort of way. He is amused at her injury, at her 
attempted concealment, at her being told on. 
An unconcerned outsider, or someone hostile 
to Aphrodite, might have laughed in ridicule. 
In the smile of Zeus there is some ridicule. 
It is generously blended with affection. 

3.) Again Zeus consoles a weeping daugh- 
ter. This time there has been a battle royal 
between two goddesses, Hera and Artemis. 
Hera 


with her left hand caught both the other's 
hands by the wrist, and with her right took the 
bow from off her shoulders, and therewith, 
smiling, beat her on the ears this way and that; 
and the swift arrows fell out of her quiver. And 
weeping from before her the goddess fled . . . and 
left her bow and arrows where they lay. 


Once again a quarrel is laid on the lap of 
Zeus, who again handles it with tact and 
sympathy and divine inaction. 


And the maiden came to Olympus, to the 
bronze-thresholded house of Zeus, and weeping 
set herself on her father’s knee, while round her 
her divine vesture quivered: and her father, 
Kronos’ son, took her to him, and asked of her, 
laughing gently: “Who of the inhabitants of 
heaven, dear child, hath dealt with thee thus?” 


Now Zeus knew very well who had dealt 
with her thus, for from his lookout on Mt. 
Olympus he had been watching the struggle 
from the beginning, and enjoying the spec: 
tacle of immortal gods behaving like a bunch 
of civilized nations. And his gentle laugh is a 
compound of objective amusement at Arte- 
mis’ plight and a large measure of paternal 
affection. 

But in the smile of Hera, in the very same 
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passage, as she “beat her on the ears this way 
and that,’ we have pure primitive savage 
laughter. Incidentally, the word for this smile 
is the same, meidao, and the appearance of 
a smile in this particular situation is of the 
utmost significance. 

4.) Hector’s farewell to his wife and child. 
This is one of the most effective “tears and 
laughter” passages in all literature. Hector 
has left the battle for a brief moment for a 
last farewell to his wife and infant child. 
There is a premonition of impending death. 

A nurse holds the baby, while Androm- 
ache, Hector’s wife, stands at his side weep- 
ing and pleading with him not to go back into 
battle. Hector rejects her plea. Then, tough 
soldier though he is, he softens his refusal by 
making an indirect statement of his love for 
her: 


“Yea of a surety I know this in my heart and 
soul; the day shall come for holy Ilios to be laid 
low, and Priam and the folk of Priam of the good 
ashen spear. Yet doth the anguish of the Trojans 
hereafter not so much trouble me, nor Hekabe’s 
own, neither King Priam’s, neither my brethren’s, 
the many and brave that shall fall in the dust 
before their foemen, as doth thine anguish in 
the day when some mail-clad Achaian shall lead 
thee weeping and rob thee of the light of freedom. 
... But me in death may the heaped-up earth be 
covering, ere I here thy crying and thy carrying 
into captivity.” 


Hector reaches out his arms to his baby, with 
unexpected results. 


So spake glorious Hector, and stretched out his 
arm to his boy. But the child shrunk crying to the 
bosom of his fair-girdled nurse, dismayed at his 
dear father’s aspect, and in dread at the bronze 
and horse-hair crest that he beheld nodding 
fiercely from the helmet’s top. Then his dear 
father laughed aloud, and his lady mother; forth- 
with glorious Hector took the helmet from his 
head, and laid it, all gleaming, upon the earth; 
then kissed he his dear son, and dandled him in his 


After uttering a prayer, Hector 


laid his son in his dear wife’s arms;and she took 
him to her fragrant bosom, smiling tearfully. And 
her husband had pity to see her, and caressed her 
with his hand, and spake and called upon her 


name: “Dear one, I pray thee be not of oversor- 
rowful heart; no man against my fate shall hurl 
me to Hades; only destiny, I ween, no man hath 
escaped, be he coward or be he valiant, when once 
he hath been born. But go thou to thine house and 
see to thy own tasks, the loom and the distaff, and 
bid thine handmaidens ply their work; but for war 
shall men provide, and I in chief of men that dwell 
in Ilios.” 

So spake glorious Hector, and took up his horse- 
hair crested helmet; and his dear wife departed to 
her home. . . .® 


The reactions of Hector and Andromache 
to the little child’s fright have been called 


The only wholly pleasant laugh in the whole 
Homeric corpus.’ 


But look closely. The parents are laughing at 
the child’s bewilderment. “Laughing at” is 
the heartless phrase. The components of 
humorous laughter even in this “wholly 
pleasant laugh” are (1) mild amusement di- 
rected toward the weakness of another person 
(that is: ridicule) and (2) a predominant mea- 
sure of affection. 

These exhibits of benevolent laughing and 
smiling are of the utmost importance. They 
are the earliest surviving examples. They are 
to the study of humor what pithecanthropus 
erectus is to anthropology. 

They, together with those in the Odyssey, 
have a fascinating story to tell. Before we 
attempt to read it, let us look at one example 
of a more complex type of humorous laughter. 

I select this one from the Odyssey, where 
these are clearer and more frequent: the be- 
loved “Nausicaa episode.” 

Nausicaa, a Phaeacian princess, hoping 
soon to be married, decides to make ready her 
wardrobe, and to launder it (as was custom- 
ary) down by the sea. She asks her father for 
a team of mules and a wagon, giving as her 
reason that she wishes to wash out a few 
things of hers and of the family. Particularly 
of her three unmarried brothers who are 


always eager for new-washen garments where- 
in to go to the dances. 


Down by the shore she and her maids were 
waiting for the clothes to dry. To pass the 
time they were throwing a ball around. 
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Odysseus was asleep nearby under a pile of 
leaves, having arrived the night before, ship- 
wrecked. 

Follows the poet’s picture of girls at play, 
as amusing as it is ageless: 


So then the princess threw the ball at one of 
her company; she missed the girl, and cast the ball 
into the deep eddying current, whereat they all 
raised a piercing cry. 


Odysseus jumps up. When he recovers 
from his fright, he breaks a branch from the 
tree to hide his nakedness, and he approaches 
the gracious Nausicaa. While he goes apart 
to bathe, the princess has a bright idea! 

Maybe this is her knight in shining armor! 
Mavbe the gods have answered her prayer! 

Now Nausicaa knew that, even when such 
things are all pre-arranged in heaven, it does 
no harm to drop a casual suggestion into the 
ears of the other principal. Listen to the 
words of the artless girl, as she explains to 
Odysseus why he must not be seen with her 
as she returns to the city: 


“And some one of the baser sort might meet me 
and say: “Who is this that goes with Nausicaa, 
this tall and goodly stranger? Where found she 
him? Her husband he will be, her very own. 
Either she has taken in some shipwrecked wan- 
derer or strange man,—for no men dwell near us; 
or some god has come in answer to her instant 
prayer; from heaven he has descended, and he will 
have her to wife for evermore. Better so, if herself 
she has ranged abroad and found a lord from a 
strange land, for verily she holds in no regard the 
Phaeacians here in this country, the many men and 
noble who are her wooers." *’* 


This is humor of the most delicate sort. 
How is it related to the previous examples? 
The relationship is this: in the preceding we 
have had scenes where some character is 
definitely stated as smiling affectionately at 
some other person. Here it is the author who 
appears to be poking fun at some character 
whom he treats at the same time with sym- 
pathy and affection. It is this we mean when 
we speak of humorous characterization, such 
as in Falstaff. It is only necessary to suppress 
the quality of affection for these to lapse into 
ridicule. 

Other examples in the Odyssey are: the 
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visit of Telemachus to King Menelaus, and 
the fascinatingly feminine behavior of queen 
Helen;? the visit of Hermes to Calypso, where 
he tells her to send Odysseus on his way.!° 
Both these scenes gently “kid” the ways of 
women. And the “truce between rogues” 
scene of Athena and Odysseus, as Odysseus 
first lands in Ithaca." 

I am not saying that humor makes its first 
appearance at the time of Homer. Asa matter 
ot fact, we are able to push back six or seven 
more centuries the same sort of amused smile 
that Homer puts into his picture of the ways 
of Helen, Calypso, and Nausicaa. On the 
walls of the great Palace of Knossos, in Crete, 
there is a remarkable set of colored frescoes. 
These frescoes are known as “The Miniature 
Frescoes,” and they seem to have been con 
nected with a shrine in the northwest section 
of the palace. In one of them we are shown the 
seats of a theatre, or grandstand, filled with 
hundreds of spectators. Very prominently 
portrayed, in what appear to be places of 
honor, is a number of beautifully groomed 
Cretan women. They are wearing the very 
latest in fashionable coiffures and lovely and 
intricate gowns of many colors and patterns, 
with puffsleeves, and flowers, and ruffles, 
with low-cut waists, and folds and frills. 
They are clearly aristocracy and they are 
very beautiful. 

The artist might have stopped there, but 
instead, as you look more closely you are 
bound to see: that each is turned toward a 
neighbor, whispering, nodding, passing on a 
choice bit of gossip, or stealthily pointing out 
some other woman. And yet they are charm: 
ing and depicted by the artist with sympathy. 
The result is not satire, not scorn, not bitter- 
ness, but a gentle and genial burlesque of one 
of the minor weaknesses of a group that the 
painter clearly admires. This is humor. 

What is the story which these ancient 
exhibits have to tell? In the light of other 
sources and information, I should say some- 
thing like what follows: 

There was a time before humor or wit or 
ridicule existed. The laughter that there was 
in that savage day was: the laugh of triumph 
in the primitive all-out duel in the forests. 
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(Hera’s smile ‘as she beat her [Artemis] on 
the ears this way and that” is of this nature.) 

In the course of time, three separate 
branches stemmed out of this antediluvian 
“thrashing laughter."’ This I hope to show in 
a forthcoming work on the “Origins of Wit 
and Humor.” These three branches were: 
(1) ridicule; (2) the contest of wits (roughly 
“wit’’); and (3) suppression laughter, i.e. the 
laughter of victory over one’s repressor. All 
three branches keep the “thrashing” formula. 
They are all duels. Laughter is always of 
victory. All modern “wit and humor” can 
be explained in terms of these three. 

Ridicule is the one which concerns us here. 
Ridicule grew directly out of thrashing laugh- 
ter. It is a duel without the physical show- 
down. It is thrashing laughter without the 
thrashing. Some “error or deformity” (Aris- 
totle) on the part of your antagonist is ac- 
cepted by you as substitutive token of victory. 
Ridicule marks, actually, humanization. It is 
one step forward in man’s long and painful 
trek away from the savage tendency to fight 
it out. 

When 


laughter unquenchable arose amid the blessed 
gods to see Hephaistos bustling about the palace 


we have laughter of this sort. Ridicule. And 
in the many “taunts” and derisive comments, 


_ scattered through the battle scenes. 


Finally there was invented humorous 
laughter, one of man’scrowning achievements. 
Humor we may now define as a blend of 
ridicule and affection, with the latter dominant. 
It is a blend. One part of it is derision. Cruel, 
barbaric derision. This is always demon- 
strable. The other is love or affection, the 
identifying quality, the sine qua non of true 
humor, just as essential to it as though it 
Were a song on the “Hit Parade.” 

Humor itself went through various devel- 
opments. The Iliad (and Odyssey) examples 
are simple, elementary, revealing. In each case 
it is the person who stands in superior relation 
to the second that does the laughing. This is as 
it should be, genealogically; though it would 
not always be true today. (Later factors are 
Operative.) 

It is remarkable that all episodes of genial 


smiling or laughing in the Iliad are between 
parent and child. In the Odyssey other very 
close relationships are included. But in no case 
between a man and stranger, or even a man 
and his friend. And there is no example of 
that very late development, humorous laugh- 
ter at oneself. 

It is quite possible we have an important 
signpost here, of the route which humor 
travelled. Possibly it says this: humorous 
laughter began in the relationship between 
parent and child; only slowly was it extended 

Exactly when humor began we cannot 
tell. That merging of ridicule and love re- 
quires objectivity, tolerance, mellowness. For 
any considerable spread of it, it requires too 
some sort of mutual agreement. This contract 
was a device to retain laughter for its pleasure, 
in spite of its hostile origin. 

And we can see clearly in these elementary 
examples the hostile origin. Even the most 
benevolent humor can be traced to ridicule, 
to perception of superiority, to crude deriding 
of physical defects. This point can not be too 
heavily emphasized, because the whole mat- 
ter of laughter and humor is in a very con- 
fused state, due largely to sentimental effer- 
vescence and misty analysis. 

Presuming an humble or savage origin does 
not discredit laughter, or degrade mankind. 
If we accept modern scientific hypotheses of 
the rise of man, we cannot do otherwise than 
to assume some humble or savage origin for 
laughter. That man can take a cruel barbarian 
gesture and make it into what is (at times) 
an accepted token of friendship and affection, 
is (if this be what he did) one of his most not- 
able achievements, a hopeful augury for the 
future, and right now a very welcome one. 


Nores 


Quotations from the Iliad are in the Lang, Leaf, and 
Myers translation; from the Odyssey, Butcher and Lang. 
The word “humor” is used throughout this article in the 
strict sense, as explained; not (as often, colloquially) in 
the very broad sense of everything connected with 
laughter. 

1 Leacock, Stephen, Humor: Its Theory and Technique, 
New York, 1935, 13. 

* Eastman, Max, The Sense of Humor, New York, 
1921, 167. 

3 Tliad 1. $95. 
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Letter 
To a Philistine 


Is it Practical? 





Dear GI: 


You asked me the other night, over a coke 
and a corned beef sandwich, Why the Liberal 
Arts? You implied, in no uncertain terms, that 
you thought they were the bunk. Being averse 
to mixing business and cokes, I merely told you 
that you were wrong and I was right. We both 
laughed and changed the conversation. Since, 
however, the matter is really important, I am 
writing you to explain why the Liberal Arts are 
essential to a man’s education. 

MucH OF OUR DISAGREEMENT arises, I 
think, from a misunderstanding of what the 
Liberal Arts are. You regard them as a veneer 
of culture, the ability to speak harmlessly 
about painting, sculpture, and poetry. And 
I must admit, Gil, that much that passes for 
the Liberal Arts is just that. I'll admit, too, 
that some who profess to teach the Liberal 
Arts are dilettantes well-versed in the art of 
enlivening an otherwise inane conversation 
with a graceful flourish of the hand, and 
equally adept at looking askance at the man 
in the street, socalled. These, however, are 
merely superficial. The Liberal Arts are, as tte 
phrase indicates, those studies which are 
proper to a free man, which give him a sense 
of dignity and self-reliance and provide him 
with the means of coping with circumstances 
about him and of driving ever onward to 
higher goals. They include language and lit- 
erature, science and mathematics, philosophy 
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4 Iliad 5. 426. 

5 Iliad 21. 504. 

§ Tliad 6. 404. 

7 Hewitt, J. W., “Homeric Laughter,” Tue Crassi- 
CAL JOURNAL 23 (1927), 447. 

8 Odyssey 6. 239. 

9 Odyssey 4. 138. 

10 Odyssey 5. 87. 

0 Odyssey 13. 287. 
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and religion, art and history. In short, they 
represent the accumulated achievement of the 
human race. 

You may complain that the Liberal Arts 
are very much concerned with the past. | 
know, Gil, you are not interested in what 
is past: your life lies before you; the past is 
only a field for idle reverie. The study of the 
past, you'll say, is meant for those who have 
grown too old to look ahead. Yet suppose, 
just suppose, that a distant relative of yours 
died and left you $2,000,000. Would you re- 
fuse it? But when you turn your back upon 
the past, you reject a much greater legacy. 
For, as I have said, the past contains the ac- 
cumulated achievement of man—the knowl- 
edge and insight which countless generations 
have bequeathed to us. To refuse this heri- 
tage is to me, at least, a cardinal sin. Would 
you throw away anesthesia, which has re- 
lieved so much suffering? Would you throw 
away Arabic notation, which has made pos- 
sible the wonderful development of mathe- 
matics? But, you may say, we are not throw- 
ing these away. Yet we have thrown away 
other gifts equally priceless. Twenty-four 
centuries ago Socrates went about seeking 
to make men think. How much agony would 
the human race have saved itself had it heeded 
his plea! A concept that lies buried in a dusty 
book is a concept lost, and a concept lost is a 
backward step in the march of civilization. 
Each generation must reapply the great 
truths which man has discovered in the past. 

I certainly do not mean to imply, Gil, 
that the past is a kind of lost paradise. On the 
contrary, much of it is useless and much is 
sordid. But even these aspects have their 
value for us. For many of the ills around us 
have their origin in the past, and it is therefore 
necessary to understand the past in order to 
remove those ills. Moreover, an idea useless 
in itself may nevertheless furnish the starting 
point for a tremendous discovery. For new 
ideas cannot appear in a vacuum. They can 
only arise from the combinations of old ideas. 
Thus the larger the fund of ideas a man 
possesses, the more likely he is to create new 
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A teacher of Latin says: 
“We have lost the immediate past— 
We can win the future.” 


Forward to the Humanities 
Ruth Dunham 


HE CHALLENGE that is facing the humani- 

ties these days is of vital concern to each of 
us. We know that Latin is the keystone of the 
humanities and that it is one of the mighty 
pillars of a liberal education. What constitutes 
a liberal education, in turn, is a question raised 
everywhere. A liberal education should be a 
process of reorientation and reinterpretation 
of those things which produce men with a sense 
of the best and a trained capacity to enjoy and 
judge it. 

PERHAPS THE CRITICS have a just complaint 
when they say that liberal education has been 
a dictatorship. If that is so, the old-style 
education should go the way of all dictator- 
ships. We frankly admit that the humanities 
alone are not enough to solve the problems 
we face. They exemplify and illustrate—they 
contain the stored-up experience of mankind 
and indicate the highway of wisdom. They 
are a bit of sun shining through the clouds 
helping to dispel the mists. 

Forty years ago Irving Babbitt said, ““The 
world’s need for character, for moral responsi- 
bility and high standards of conduct has not 
been diminished and it is the appropriate 
concern of literature and art.” How many of 


QThis stirring appeal for the preservation of the moral 
and spiritual values implicit in the classical humanities 
was presented at the annual meeting of the Classical As- 
sociation of the Middle West and South at Cincinnati in 
1946. . 

Miss Dunham, a teacher at Mansfield Senior High 
School, is one of the best-known Latin teachers in Ohio, 
and has been active in the work of the Ohio Classical 
Conference and in the organization of “Latin Week” in 
her state. She has also been active in alumnae affairs on 
behalf of Northwestern University, and has been sig- 
nally honored by her alma mater for her distinguished 
services. This address was dedicated to the memory of 
the late Professor O. F. Long, one of Miss Dunham's 
Latin teachers at Northwestern. 


——___ — 





our assailants really know the true rewards 
of a liberal education? Did anyone ever pre- 
sent them with more force than Cicero in 
Pro Archia? If they did know them, they 
could but hope that our reconstruction period 
would be revitalized by a rebirth of intellec- 
tual and spiritual life. 

We need leaders who can see beyond efhi- 
ciency, leaders whose penetrating vision is 
illuminated by a knowledge of our glorious 
traditions, leaders who are masters of political 
science but whose convictions have been 
nourished by the things of the spirit, whose 
utterances are effective thought, clearness of 
statement and beauty, and a sincerity of dic- 
tion. In short, education today needs to have 
men who are recognized educational leaders 
setting up our educational standards—not 
petty politicians. 

The past reveals the incontestable fact 
that no peoples can rise above their mental 
and spiritual levels. What they think and 
feel, eventually imprints itself upon their 
human relationships and determines the 
careers that their lives shall ultimately follow. 


The Domain of the Humanities 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION must stress values; 
and the aims of life must be concerned with 
wisdom, understanding, and an appreciation 
of the world we live in, and the possibilities 
that life really has. That is the domain of the 
humanities. They help one to develop a sense 
of values, to acquire a critical ability, and an 
adequate perspective. Those are the primary 
aims of a liberal education. In reality the aim 
should be to acquire a philosophy in the orig- 
inal sense of the word, a love of wisdom. 
Only a few of us have to be engineers and 
scientists. We all have to be human beings 
and citizens. The Classics will help us to be 
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the best type of human beings and citizens. 

The president of one of the great western 
universities said that unless we renew the 
study and practice of the humanities in our 
educational system after peace is made, we 
shall find ourselves a training school for slave 
labor with an education designed not only for 
the conduct of but for the preparation of war. 
We must build up a national intelligence that 
is invulnerable so far as controlled force is 
concerned. Security of reason has been tram- 
pled down into dust since the beginning of 
history but it rises higher each time. James V. 
Forrestal recently said, ““The liberal arts col- 
lege is one of the foundations upon which our 
democracy is built... .It must recover its 
ability to turn out men soundly trained in 
mathematics, science and in the broadening 
humanities. There may be some argument in 
this, but I would even like to see Greek and 
Latin restored to their ancient glory.” 

Science used to be relatively unimportant. 
Now it has run away with the show and 
created a real problem. We have had a war 
program. We can now have a peace program. 
The present technical education cannot meet 
the challenge which is created by a crisis of 
values. Education must enrich one’s life and 
it must do so with less mechanized routine. 
We have had enough of war. Vergil realized 
its futility when he said, ““Arma amens capio; 
nec sat rationis in armis” (Aeneid 2. 314). 

Our education should be geared for peace. 
As Americans we do not wish it otherwise. 
Academic training has enabled our soldiers 
to be inferior to none despite all the criti- 
cisms of our educational system. It is a truism 
that both in war and peace our chief need is 
for educated citizens. 


Machines vs. Man 


Our FLOUGHSHAREs had to be beaten into 
swords. They, too, must be reconverted. The 
day of victory has come. Now our hope and 
prayer is for the day of peace. Educationally 
wehave been geared to wartimeefhiciency. Now 
we must recondition our cultural life lines for 
the post-war period. The bigger the machines 
of the technological age of tomorrow become, 
the bigger the men will have to be to run 
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them. There is a need for intense training in 
the humanities, the like of which the world 
has never known, otherwise this Frankenstein 
Monster, as someone has called it, imbued 
with limitless scientific and engineering skill, 
will turn upon the races who created him and 
rend them to shreds. We can avoid that by 
having enough trained minds that can think 
in terms of something besides science. Edu- 
cation is a war preventive; and the humanities 
are one of the cornerstones in the coming 
structure for a permanent peace. 

Mental application knows no bounds of 
race or geography. That has been proved in 
the recent Pepsi-Cola tests at Mansfield Senior 
High School. Our list of contestants has in- 
cluded a Hungarian, a Macedonian, a Greek, 
an Italian, a colored lad, and a Jewish child. 
It is one world to the average person who re- 
gards mental life at least equally as important 
as physical life. 

The events which have swept over the 
world scene in recent yeats have been of such 
magnitude as to be without precedent in 
world history. Nations have been overrun and 
submerged, the citadels of empires have fallen, 
the impregnable fortresses have crumbled, 
events which were cataclysmic in scope and 
revolutionary in importance have taken place. 
They have necessitated vast changes in po 
litical, economic, social, moral, religious and 
educational life. It has been difficult to deal 
with schools in such uncertainties, and with 
such abstract needs existing. We have had 
to formulate policies for immediate as well as 
far-reaching demands in the light of the reali- 
ties that have confronted us. Our obligation 
now is to teach the developinent of orderly 
habits, to give a socialized outlook, to instill 
the ability to think intelligently, and a willing- 
ness to work. 


“Too Little and Too Late?” 


WITH THE APPLICATION of modern educa’ 
tional methods the schools have gradually be- 
come super-kindergartens. Too long have we 
been giving intellectual spoon-feeding. Yes, 
we should recognize individual differences 
but why make them the basis for so much in- 
tellectual coddling and pampering? The 
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FORWARD TO THE HUMANITIES 


schools answered the cry of the all-out effort 
for war. They must now implant the habits, 
attitudes, and skills of work for peace. We 
must hove a strong physical, emotional, and 
spiritual toughness of mind and body which 
does not flinch before the unpleasant and 
dificult. These must be inculcated through 
the very habits by which they are recognized, 
work, self-denial, loyalty, and sacrifice. The 
schools can’t face “too little and too late.” 
Education's crucial test is yet to come for the 
American people. George Washington said, 
“In proportion as the structure of government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

Military pressure has given the humanities 
a terrifying sense of futility in the immediate 
war effort. A broad education must sooner 
or later catch up with this strategic hold of 
mechanization. The pendulum of under- 
graduate study will undoubtedly swing away 
from science and toward the humanities. 
What matters is what we shall do with that 
reaction! Through the ages men of courage 
and discipline have met and overcome men of 
lawlessness. The beginning of conquest has 
always bzen in the individual human spirit. 
The great lesson that men of genius have put 
into human situations has been the lesson of 
humility. We must pass this on to the student 
to be carried into the building of our new 
world. 


A Soft Generation? 


Yes, WE HAVE been emancipated! We have 
conquered the Axis; now what shall we do? 
We have jettisoned part of our educational 
cargo to save the ship. Learning and a spirit 
of learning followed the Civil War. Voca- 
tional training, with its emphasis on manual 
skills, has now displaced emphasis on mental 
skills. Today's boys and girls either cannot 
or do not think logically and do not have the 
minimum knowledge of an educated person. 
The result is going to be a generation of ignor- 
ant, mentally soft, unawakened, and intel- 
lectually uninspired boys and girls. 

Our colleges state as their purpose, to 
achieve a solid education embodying the in- 
dispensable values of clear thinking, disci- 
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pline, method, imagination, will, and char- 
acter. The Classics are of paramount impor- 
tance in meeting these aims. There is only one 
way to become an educated person—to get 
down to sources, to read and to study what 
the best minds of all nations and all ages had 
and have to say about their fields and prob- 
lems; in short to train the mind by studying 
the Classics. Only then does a person acquire 
a genuine knowledge and an understanding of 
the problems which surround him. Only then 
is he mentally prepared to face the problems 
of today by seeing them in the perspective of 
time and history. Only then can he measure 
up to the specific tasks of these times. 


The Living Classics 


Tue Crassics are dead only when you al- 
low them to live untouched. They are ready 
and are needed more than ever before. We 
were simply not prepared educationally for 
the kind of war science made it necessary for 
us to fight. The resulting hysteria has beset 
us on every side. History reveals the part 
Latin has played in the development of edu- 
cated men and women for centuries. In our 
own day we have but to look at such men as 
Justice Cardozo, Winston Churchill, Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Woodrow Wilson, 
Robert Milliken, or the Comptons. Dr. Bagley 
once said that Latin is essential for those who 
can profit by it because of the training it gives 
in thinking and in the use of language, that it 
was necessary in the war and that it will be in 
the post-war period. 

The Classics are ageless! Cicero said, 
“Not to know what happened before you 
were born is to remain always a child. For 
what is man’s life if it is not to be linked with 
the life of earlier generations by the memory 
of the past?” 

We shall continue to train engineers, yes! 
—but we shall exercise greater wisdom if we 
concern ourselves for some years to come with 
the job of human and social engineering. 
Youth must be taught to measure the good life 
in terms of decent social relations rather than 
by an algebraic equation or a dollar sign. The 
war has taught us that man cannot live by 
bread alone. Thus we should be interested in 
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and concerned with the deepening and enrich- 
ing of life through the study of great literature 
with its perennial and urgent moral and social 
implications. Hitler sowed seed on fertile, 
well-tilled ground. A long succession of well- 
prepared leaders has been trying to build up 
the soil for us. Life’s greatest agricultural par- 
able is not of the “sower” but the “soil.” 
We should be able to accomplish as much as 
Hitler, for he was no intellectual superman. 
As we reconstruct this bewildered world, 
we must do it in terms of the teachings of 
Christ and we could do no better than to 
begin with that age-old lesson of the “soil.” 

Latin is no more poorly taught than other 
subjects. Philosophy died of anemia before 
the war. English grammar has had hardening 
of the arteries. The examinations given to the 
inductees show how mathematics was taught 
prior to the war. The results of New York 
Times Fraser-Nevin History Tests told their 
own story. Where shall we place the blame 
for all this? The quality of a would-be teacher 
and the way and amount he should work with 
his pupils are the points most neglected by 
Professors of Education. There are poor teach- 
ers in the realms of the Classics, of course. 
That is the reason we should rescue such 
great books from such small teachers, for— 


“He who learns and learns 

Yet does not what he knows 

Is like a man who plows and plows 
Yet never sows.” 


The one sure way I know to bring the 
Classics into immediate popularity is to find 
someone courageous enough to ban them. 
If someone dared to denounce Cicero as a 
dangerous radical, the sale of Cicero texts 
would go up immediately, for a ban is the 
surest and shortest road to popularity. 

People are becoming tone-deaf because of 
the many contradictory statements relating to 
the Classics. The N. E. A. pamphlet, What 
the High Schools Ought to Teach, quoted Mrs. 
Roosevelt as being unfriendly to the Classics. 
She more recently said, “It still seems essen- 
tial to me to lay a foundation which will make 
it easier to study foreign languages. If I hadn't 
acquired enough Latin in school to use as a 
basis for the study of such languages as Span- 


ish, Italian, and French, I would take Latin.” 
On another occasion she said, “What would 
I do if I were going to school today? I would 
study Latin as a preparation for a thorough 
grounding in modern languages.” What does 
that prove?—that you find what you are 
searching for, or that you can prove anything 
by sufficient investigation and research. 


The Coming Revolution 


Jesus WAS A LIBERAL conservative. He 
built a new world in the hearts of men but he 
did not wreck an old one to do it. He built 
upon the old foundations by strengthening 
them. 

If education is to be more than arid, barren 
vocational training it must be built upon the 
firm basis of the lofty, perceptive language 
bequeathed to us by the Romans, for with it 
we shall have a foundation as solid as the 
Roman roads and arches. A true democracy 
depends upon the quality of its men as individ- 
uals—not asa part of a machine as in a totali- 
tarian regime. American education today 
needs a balance of skills and ideals which not 
only permits us to know what sort of a society 
we want and need but also provides us with 
the skill and knowledge to obtain and main- 
tain society. Scientists with rare exceptions, 
such as Robert Millikan, have been impervir 
ous to aesthetic values and have been wholly 
preoccupied with technical things. Thus we 
have lost our grip on the moral intangibles. 
The current crime wave and soaring juvenile 
delinquency will bear out that fact. The com 
ing revolution in education will find its dy- 
namics in the cultivation of moral and intel 
lectual behavior. I like Dr. Poteat’s statement 
that docere takes two accusatives and that the 
boy comes first. 

What a modern ring the following words 
of Benjamin Franklin have! “The eyes of 
Christendom are upon us, and our honor asa 
people is become a matter of the utmost con 
sequence to be taken care of. If we give up our 
personal rights in this contest, a century to 
come will not restore us to the opinion of the 
world. . . . Present inconveniences are there- 
fore to be borne with fortitude and better 
times expected.” 
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Bernard Baruch said, “In another day Ci 
cero said the proudest boast a man could utter 
was ‘Civis Romanus sum.’ It is my prayer 
that our conduct may always be such as to 
cafry greater praise in the accolade, ‘I am an 
American.” How much more hopefully 
Americans could contemplate the years ahead 
if they could be sure that their leaders would 
be men of broad vision, straight thinking, 
schooled to walk with a firm and honest 
tread in the far-spreading fields of human 
thought and experience. We have won the 


war. We cannot assume that an enduring 
peace will come from winning the war. The 
opportunity to shape a lasting peace naturally 
follows the winning of any war. The question 
is not, “can the humanities survive?” but 
rather, “can this whirling 20th century 
United States long su:vive without them?” 
The humanities will survive if we win the 
peace. We have lost the immediate past; we 
can win the future! Let us open wide the 
doors to that far distant past where the blue 
horizon spreads out before us! 





“LETTER TO A PHILISTINE” (Continued from Page 280) 


ideas. In short, progress can be made only 
upon the basis of the past. 

Some will tell you that education is, or 
should be, training for a vocation. Nothing is 
more stupid. Not that I underestimate the 
importance of earning a livelihood. Quite the 


. contrary. But the most essential asset in any 


profession—I do not care what it is, medi- 
cine, law, engineering, or finance—is a facile, 
restless mind that ever seeks to test the old 
and search out the new. Certainly it is neces- 
sary to acquire the tools of one’s profession, 
so to speak. These, however, can be acquired 
comparatively quickly and easily provided 
learning has ceased to be a drudgery and has 
become instead an exciting game. And I 
know of no better means of making the mind 
facile, keen, and restless than by the excite- 
ment of the Liberal Arts, the wondrous 
pageant of man’s quest for truth. 

Of what good is it, Gil, to make headway 
in one’s profession if one day the world will 
come tumbling down about us? Whether we 
like it or not, we must, to protect ourselves 
and our loved ones, take an active part in the 
conduct of national and international affairs. 
Moreover, a democracy by definition is a 
government of the people, so that it is incum- 


bent upon each of us as American citizens to 
participate in our government. But intelligent 
participation presupposes a profound knowl- 
edge of the forces which shape our life— 
presupposes, that is, a knowledge of the 
Liberal Arts. 

Thus we have the apparent paradox that 
as specialization increases and civilization be- 
comes more complex, the need for the Liberal 
Arts grows apace. For in a culture of spe- 
cialists the Liberal Arts form, as it were, the 
common soil which is essential to the growth 
of specialists, and the mortar which binds 
society together. 

So you see, Gil, the Liberal Arts are not 
something that goes well with a full-dress 
suit. They must form the foundation of your 
education and mine. Otherwise we have no 
education. I'll admit, of course, that the pic- 
ture which I have painted of the Liberal 
Arts is an ideal, but it is an ideal not too 
dificult to approximate provided both the 
student and teacher come to understand what 
the Liberal Arts really are. 

With best wishes, 

NATHAN T. STEINLAUF 

University City 

Missouri 





In Our March issue— 


“EVEN CLASSICISTS ARE ODD” 


By Solomon Katz 
The first of a series of three articles on classical scholars 














CJ brings you a spade-by-spade account of the finding 


of a Roman statue. 





Discovery 


1. Roman theaters were lavishly decorated with 
© architectural veneers and sculptures. Here, in 
» the masses of debris from the scene building of 
Minturnae’s theater, two workmen have just 
© begun to lay bare a fallen statue of stone. ... 
Minturnae, situated on the Mediterranean at 
» the mouth of the river Liris, between Rome and 
» Naples, was once a primitive Italian market- 
town, then a stout Roman fortress, finally a 
pretentious summer resort. 


j 2. Giuseppe Imperatore works gingerly around 
| the outlines of the figure with his pick; other 


workmen go about their business.... The 
earth which covered ancient cities came from 
erosion, floods, sandstorms, volcanic eruptions, 
or merely their own crumbling walls and roofs. 
Elsewhere the seashore has sunk, submerging 
villages .... Dump carts like the one shown 
here are familiar equipment at many excava- 
tions. Running on light rails, they carry the 
earth away to be disposed of outside the city 
walls. 


3. Palmerino Tucciarone, Pasquale Nucella, 
Giuseppe Imperatore, Nicola Paolella, and 
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two colleagues grunt and heave. Giovanni 
Tucciarone, Palmerino’s cousin (with coat), is 
doing a lot of superintending, but the real 
foreman is Pasquale Nucella, nearest camera. 
. . . Pasquale once worked in Siracusa, Nuova 
Yorka State, and later helped build the ‘diret- 
tissimo’ from Rome to Naples .... Italian 
countrymen are friendly, religious, wear black 
hats, work hard, play merry jokes, and save 
their squabbles till after the five o'clock whistle. 
... Note the broken columns and architec- 
tural marbles from the theater scene. 


4. Giovanni Tucciarone created a much-en- 
vied job for himself: carrying the field director's 
notebooks and camera, and making coffee. Here 
he gets a light workout with the broom while 
Giuseppe Imperatore dribbles water for him. 
Now we can begin to see what we have found, a 
draped female figure, seated, presumably a 
goddess, cut off at the waist... 


5. Pasquale Nucella, foreman, looks on while 
Giovanni Tucciarone dusts off the last grains 


DISCOVERY 


of sand with a large hairbrush not bought for % 
that purpose .... The wall in back is what is 
left of the theater scene; the break at the right 4 
is the middle entrance .... Minturnae was” 
dug by an expedition from the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, which has also spon) 
sored excavations at Meydym in Egypt, Bethe 
Shan in Palestine, Nippur, Ur and Tepes 
Gawra in Iraq, Tepe Hissar and Rayy in Iran 
and eighty other cities and towns of the ancient® 
world. 


6. Now for a good look. The pose and draperies 
reveal the figure as a Greek goddess, most prob 
ably Thalia, Muse of Comedy, or Melpomene,” 
Muse of Tragedy. You may think this wag) 
hardly worth all the effort, but the piece, im¥ 
stead of being of marble, which would label it a% 
conventional work of the Empire, is of “white,” 
really light grey, tufa, and takes its place among 
a few prized specimens of Republican sculp-¥ 
ture; and now that we mention it, you can see 
that the treatment of the drapery is unusually 


fine. 
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We See 
By the Papers.... 


We urge all our readers to appoint themselves 
special clipping bureaus for this department, 
and to forward material to us suitably marked 
with the name of the periodical and the date 
of issue. If an item appears in a magazine that 
you do not wish to clip, send us the gist of the 
material on a penny postcard!—The Editors. 


Some THINGs that we see by the papers are not 
true, and it is a pleasure to confess that this is 
the case with regard to the account of the Colo- 
rado schoolteachers failing a history test given by 
Tue Rocxy Mountain News, which was re- 
ported in this department last month. The news- 
paper accounts and Time gave the impression 
that about 100 teachers took the test and made 
an average score of 67. However Time for Decem- 
ber 8 corrected the error by printing a letter 
from Ward B. Kimball of the Colorado Educa- 
uion Association. “The facts are that four teach- 
ers were given the test,” he writes. “ . . . One of 
the four made a score of 20, the average for the 
four was a grade of 67, which would mean that 
the other three made an average of 83. So you see 
9,000 Colorado schoolteachers were being judged 
as to their knowledge of history on the basis of a 
low score by one teacher.” 


In THE Lerrers column of Tre for December 15 
a reader complains to the editor of what he con- 
siders excessive use of hard words in the maga- 
zine. He submits a list of eight words culled from 
the issue of November 17, some of which, he 
believes, 95% of the readers might be unable to 
define. “*In fact,” he adds, “some of the editors of 
Time might stub a toe now and then.” It is 
worth noting that all the words in the list 
(rodomontades, peripatetic, ubiquitous, kickshaw, 
atelier, febrile, avuncular, polemical) are derived 
from Latin or from Greek through Latin, al- 
though two have a distinctively French flavor 
and one contains an allusion to Italian literature. 
In this excellently chosen collection and the 
reader’s predicament, one finds perfect docu- 
mentation for Fred $. Dunham's article “What 





Language Do You Speak?” which appeared in 
CJ last May. 


Tuere 1s further evidence that a knowedge of 
of Latin can be useful in this workaday world ina 
story which Professor Lillian B. Lawler of Hunter 
College clipped from the New York Herat 
Tripune of November 30, 1947. In Tampa, Fla, 
an election of school trustees was open only to 
freeholders who could present tax receipts as 
proof of eligibility. A high school principal pro 
tested when precinct officials barred his wife 
from voting because they did not understand 
the abbreviation “et uxt” after his name on his 


tax receipt. 
* 


An Anonymous friend in San Francisco clipped 
and mailed us a press dispatch from Cambridge, 
England, which suggests that a move is being con 
sidered to abolish Latin and Greek as require 
ments for entrance to certain courses at Cam- 
bridge University. Nothing more definite than 
this, though: “A small and iconoclastic committee 
of the council of the university senate dropped 
the suggestion tentatively, and hedged it with 
restrictions.” An official explanation stated that 
“the matter is only in the exploratory stage.” 


Sucu meas have gone beyond the exploratory 
stage in this country. And as to high-school stw 
dents who are not preparing for college, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education John Ward Stude- 
baker is now exploring further.. His Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education for Youth has pro 
duced suggestions which, according to Time for 
December 15, are being adopted now by high 
schools in 35 states. Starting with Studebaker’s 
tenet that “the youth adjusted to life is adjusted 
to his job,” the commission proposes that most 
students should be prepared for adjustment as 
mechanics, farmers, tradespeople, and house 
wives. Accordingly academic requirements would 
generally be limited to “sufficient competence in 
reading to comprehend newspapers and magazines 
reasonably well,” training in social science, physi 
ical education, and basic science. Mathematics, 
languages, and literature would be left as a 
matter of choice for gifted children. As positive 
training in adjustment, the commission recom 
mends part-time supervised jobs in business and 
industry. 


PLEASEMEURN TO PAGE 304 
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Books 
Bibliophiles 


And Barbarians 


Bessie S. Rathbun 


Foreworp: Professor Clarence A. Forbes’ 
scholarly article “Books for the Burning,” pub- 
lished by the American Philological Associa- 
tion in 1936, deals with ancient instances of the 
intentional destruction of books for religious or 
personal reasons. My brief remarks call to mind 
one or two fires of a different nature, though 
woefully destructive, and a few famous dis- 
coveries of manuscripts that “Goth and Turk 
and Time have spared.” 


OW rtnat Europe is momentarily de- 

livered from battle and murder and 
sudden death, the slow homeward trek of dis- 
placed persons and displaced treasures has 
been in progress. From salt mines, from Ba- 
varian castles, from subterranean vaults, from 
American art galleries, from chateaux on the 
Loire came paintings and statuary known to 
fame. But even while the Venus de Milo in a 
ten-wheeled, fifteenton truck was rolling 
triumphantly from the Chateau of Valengay 
to her velvet-hung throne room in the Louvre, 
the nearby Chateau of Blois, frequented (so 
they say) by Francois Villon, might have 
echoed with the ghostly query “Mais ot sont 
les livres d’antan?” Where are the books of 
yesteryear? How many manuscripts and rare 
editions have vanished forever in the flames 
of Louvain and Monte Cassino and else- 











@Although not now engaged in active teaching, Mrs. 
Rathbun, a resident of Omaha, is well and widely 
known in the Middle West. She has served with dis- 
tinction as state Vice-President of her regional classi- 
cal association, and will be remembered for her article 
“Vesontio: Crossroads of History” in THe Crassicat 
Journat last May (42.465-470). 











Unlucky losses 
and lucky finds 
of great books 


where? Few writers in newspapers and peri 
odicals have given any information on the 
question. For example, Sumner Crosby in the 
New York Times article, “Venus Fixers” 
(January 20, 1946) gave but one sentence to 
books. In detailing some of the great works of 
art found in the salt mine at Alt Aussee, he 
mentioned merely that 1700 cases of books 
and periodicals were included. Perhaps the 
bibliophiles are momentarily eclipsed. Yet we 
know that the whole world sympathized 
when the library of Louvain, started in 1627, 
was destroyed in the first World War. Re- 
built in part by the help of American school 
children and teachers, it was again “furore 
Teutonico diruta” (et Americano) in World 
War Il. Not a book was saved the second 
time. 

Another fire, tragic from the book lovers’ 
viewpoint, was in 1731. In that year the Cot- 
tonian Library in Westminster, founded in 
the sixteenth century by Robert Bruce Cot- 
ton, and later to become one of the four 
libraries forming the nucleus of the British 
Musuem, was burned. Two hundred of its 
958 manuscripts were destroyed or damaged. 
One most grievously blackened and shrivelled 
was the famous Cottonian “Genesis,” which 
contained 250 miniatures, each about four 
inches square, on 165 pages of manuscript. A 
manuscript of the time of King Alfred the 
Great, De Rebus Gestis Aelfredi by Bishop 
Asser, was partially destroyed in the same 
fire. (I have before me as I write a reproduc- 
tion of one page of this manuscript.) It is in 
teresting for its subject matter, the invention 
of the time candle, which consisted of six 
candles notched in twelve equal divisions and 
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lighted in succession so that they would burn 
just twenty-four hours before the sacred relics 
the king carried with him. To protect the 
candles from the wind, lanterns of wood and 
horn scraped very thin were made. The 
handwriting of this manuscript is interesting, 
too, for it is a beautiful example of the Early 
English Book-Hand. 


The Library of Alexandria 


TurRNING BACK the pages of history still 
farther, we come to the most irreparable loss 
of all—that of the library at Alexandria. 
Popular tradition credits its destruction to the 
fanatical Caliph Omar, who conquered Alex- 
andria just twenty years after the Hegira. 
The supposed answer of the Caliph to the 
appeal of the Alexandrian scholar, Johannes 
Grammaticus, that the library be spared, 
makes a good story. The reply: “If those 
books agreed with the Koran, they were use- 
less; if they did not agree with the Koran, 
they were pernicious; in either case they 
should be destroyed.” But the story is dis- 
credited by the best authorities. In fact, by 
the year 642 there was probably little, if any, 
of the library left. It may have been destroyed 
in 389 in a fire caused by rioting between 
orthodox and Arian Christians. It had not 
been ignorant of misfortune before, for the 
transfer of the library of Pergamos to Alex- 
andria by Antony as a gift to Cleopatra was 
for the purpose of replacing that part of the 
library destroyed when Julius Caesar at- 
tacked the city. 

While on the subject of Cleopatra, I raise 
the question: Why did Cicero in his letter to 
Atticus on June 13, 44 B.c., say so vehemently 
“Reginam odi”? He mentioned her insolence 
and that of her majordomo, though (and I 
quote) “her ‘promises were all things that had 
to do with learning (philologa) and not de- 
rogatory to my dignity.” Could Cicero have 
wanted any loans from the library at Alex- 
andria? 

If Cicero was one of the profane writers 
whose works were consigned to the flames by 
the pillaging of barbarians or the bigotry of 
bishops in the fourth and fifth centuries, he 
had at least two famous champions in St. 
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Jerome and St. Augustine. He was later to be 
the lodestar in the search for manuscripts 
carried on by Petrarch and contemporary 
bibliophiles who ushered in the Renaissance, 
St. Jerome and Petrarch joined hands across 
the years in their love for Cicero. In one of 
St. Jerome’s Epistles he relates that, while re- 
covering from a severe illness, he dreamed he 
died and appeared before St. Peter at the 
gates of heaven. But St. Peter flayed him with 
a whip, exclaiming, “Tu non es Christianus, 
tu es Ciceronianus.”’ St. Jerome begged that he 
be spared and promised that he would never 
read Cicero again. So impressed was he by his 
dream that St. Jerome kept his promise for a 
number of years. However, later we find him 
reading and quoting his beloved Cicero once 
more. 


Petrarch and Poggio 


PeTRARCH in a letter to Boccaccio in 1366 
wrote, “What shall we say of men who scorn 
Marcus Tullius Cicero, the bright sun of 
eloquence?” He was an equally ardent 
champion of Vergil. “Once I happened to be 
present,” he wrote, “when Vergil’s style was 
the subject of scornful criticism... ] asked a 
person of some cultivation what he had de- 
tected in this man to rouse such a storm of 
reproach. He replied with a shrug, “He is too 
fond of conjunctions.” ” 

Petrarch scored his greatest triumph in the 
discovery at Verona in 1345 of an ancient 
codex of the Epistles to Atticus. In 1333 he had 
discovered the Pro Archia at Liége. Petrarch’s 
friend and follower, Boccaccio, also dedicated 
himself to the search for the lost works of 
Cicero (such as the Hortensius) and the miss 
ing books of Livy. Boccaccio did discover at 
Monte Cassino in a dark cupboard a manw 
script of Tacitus (part of the Annals and of 
the History) along with other ancient codices 
all in a state of more or less disintegration. 

During the shelling of the monastery on 
Monte Cassino in World War II did many of 
their manuscripts feed the flames or were they 
all removed in time? I have as yet heard no 
authoritative statement on that point.* 

* Professor B. L. Ullman informs me he has received 


word from Signor Mercati that these Mss. were safe in 
the Vatican. 
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BOOKS, BIBLIOPHILES AND BARBARIANS 


Poggio’s Discoveries 


Perrarcu and Boccaccio were followed in 
the first half of the fifteenth century by an- 
other zealous book hunter, Poggio Bracciolini. 
He is credited with the discovery in whole or 
part of eighteen Latin authors. He found 
some orations of Cicero at Cluny; and the 
next year while visiting St. Gall with two 
friends, he found in a decayed chest, “in 
teterrimo quodam et obscuro carcere,” a 
complete manuscript of Quintilian, the Ar 
gonautica of Valerius Flaccus, the Architec 
tura of Vitruvius and the works of several 
other authors. Whatever virtues Poggio 
possessed, honesty was not included, for he 
stole ten or more of the most famous manu- 
scripts and carried them back to Italy. He 
was never satisfied, however, but kept on 
hunting even as far as Portugal for the lost 
works of Cicero and Livy. 

For a later discovery of breath-taking char- 
acter we must return to Verona, not only the 
cradle of the Renaissance, but the city that 
has the distinction of having had manuscripts 
copied there before Monte Cassino was 
started. A lector in her cathedral in 517 A.p 
finished copying Sulpicius Severus’ Life of St. 
Martin of Tours and signed his work. It is 
one of the earliest dated and signed manu- 
scripts we have. During the eighteenth cen- 
tury the great scholar, Scipio Maffei, was 
urged by his friends to prepare an adequate 
guide book of Verona. In his researches he 
noticed occasional references to a great 
cathedral library, known and described in the 
fifteenth century as “celeberrima” by Am- 
brogio Traversari, but seemingly no longer in 
existence. Refusing to believe the books were 
all lost or destroyed, he enlisted the help of 
the canon of the cathedral, who finally in 
October, 1713, led him to a gloomy room in 
the cathedral offices where there was a book- 
case full of chancery documents. Its top was 
made of tall mouldings which formed a huge 
chest open to the ceiling. Maffei found it filled 
with the most important collection of Latin 
codices in existence, most of them written in 
the cathedral scriptorium. Why the manu- 
scripts were placed there is a matter of 
speculation. According to James Westfall 
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Thompson in his book The Medieval Library, 
there were the following possibilities: In 15°74 
there was a flood which caused considerable 
damage to the ground floor where the library 
was originally. The books may have been 
moved then. Fifty years later extensive re- 
modeling in the chapter house may have 
caused the change of location. Five years 
after (1630) a plague decimated the member- 
ship of the chapter house, and all memory of 
the books probably perished with them. 

In the eighteenth century a startling dis- 
covery of a palimpsest was made by Cardinal 
Angelo Mai. It was Cicero’s De Re Publica 
written in uncials under a copy of St. Augus- 
tine’s Commentary on the Psalms. How 
shocked St. Augustine would have been to 
know how nearly he had obliterated his 
“master and guide, that well-spring from 
which such copious floods of eloquence had 


issued.” 


Adventure in Paleography 


Lastiy in 1844 occurred the most thrilling 
find of all. The story reads like a melodrama 
featuring the timely arrival of the hero, 
Constantine Tischendorf, scholar and editor, 
at the monastery of St. Catherine, at the foot 
of Mt. Sinai. In the hallway he saw a basket 
of old parchment leaves ready to be burned, 
and was told that two baskets had already 
gone. They were parts of the Old Testament 
written in Greek in a very early hand. He se- 
cured only forty-three leaves. Then the monks 
got interested and decided not to part with 
any more, nor for that matter, to burn any. It 
was only after a third trip to the monastery 
several years later that Tischendorf found the 
steward in possession of a Septuagint which 
turned out to be the whole of the New Testa- 
ment in Greek and most of the Old Testa- 
ment, the manuscripts possibly dating back to 
400 A.D. He finally prevailed on the Prior of 
the monastery to present the book to the 
Emperor of Russia. It was deposited in Petro- 
grad. 

In closing these brief jottings concerning a 
few of the great literary losses, counter- 
balanced somewhat by the finds made by un- 
wearying bibliophiles, let us award the silver 
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star for gallantry in action to a bibliophile in 
World War II. M. Jean Bonnerot, for forty 
years librarian of the Sorbonne, received six’ 
teen visits from the Gestapo during the four 
years of occupation. In May, 1940, the 
French minister of Education left Paris and 
told him and the dean to do the same. “We 
refused,” he said. “In wartime a captain goes 
down with his ship, and a librarian dies with 
his books.” Among other things he was asked 
to make a list of books on the Jews. He took 
a month to make a fantastically long list with 
titles such as A History of the Jews in the Pre- 
Christian Era and Jews of Auvergne in the 
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Eighteenth Century. He told the Gestapo it 
would take him a year to make a complete 
list, but he would try. They sent back word 
to forget the matter. At the beginning of the 
occupation a few German civilians attended 
classes, but the other students, following a 
famous precedent, left that part of the seats 
“nudam atque inanem.” The empty chairs 
caused the Germans to protest, but nothing 
came of it. 

Sic transit gloria barbarorum, but let us 
hope that bibliophiles may yet inherit the 
earth. 





OHIO CLASSICAL CONFERENCE 


Western Reserve Academy, Hudson 
November 28 and 29, 1947 


CoGPERATION BETWEEN secondary and col- 
lege teachers of the Classics in seizing new op- 
portunities was the key note of the twenty- 
fifth meeting of the Ohio Classical Confer- 
ence at Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
November 28 and 29. Hearing that the supply 
of Latin teachers in the smaller high schools is 
not approaching the demand, the Conference 
acted to strengthen teaching there by estab- 
lishing scholarships of fifty dollars each for 
study at the summer Latin Teachers’ Insti- 
tute at Williamsburg, Virginia for promising 
teachers in the county school systems of the 
state. The Conference Scholarship for study 
in the American Academy at Rome or 
Athens was continued. 

Latin club activities were described by 
several experienced teachers. Especially heart- 
ening was the thesis of Lucille Lee, Rayen 
School, Youngstown, that high-school stu- 
dents enjoy presenting adapted versions of 
ancient dramas, and her presentation- of 
several scenes of Euripides’ Alcestis, enacted 
by her students. Related to this subject was 
the paper of Alfred C. Schlesinger, Oberlin 
College, designed to prepare the spectator for 
intelligent viewing of ancient drama. 

Method and background were served by 
John B. Tichener, The Ohio State Univer- 


sity, who stressed the necessity of re-reading 
in attaining to literary appreciation; and 
Hugh A. Cameron, West High School, Cleve- 
land, who by illustrations sketched the civili- 
zation of Gaul in Caesar's time. 

Anita Strauch, Miami University, sum- 
marized Seneca’s De Tranqguillitate Animi as 
anticipating modern techniques in personal 
guidance. Wm. P. Hetherington, Xavier Uni 
versity, emphasized the continuity of the 
classical tradition in the middle ages. John L. 
Caskey, University of Cincinnati, showed 
that, with all due respect to archaeology, 
Homer is a poet and must be approached as 
such. 

In his banquet address to the Conference, 
Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati Art 
Museum, eloquently pleaded that Classical 
scholars preserve rigorous discipline, but 
banish pedantry for humanism. 

The Conference will meet next autumn in 
Columbus. Its new officers are: Alfred C. 
Schlesinger, Oberlin College, President; Frank 
R. Kramer, Heidelberg College, First Vice- 
President; Blanche Kern, West High School, 
Columbus, Second Vice-President; Paul R. 
Murphy, Ohio University, Secretary-Treay 
urer. 
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LANX SATURA 


Dr. I. B. M. 


TUDENTS or tue Crassics can scarcely 

be blamed for viewing this modern age 
with certain reservations, for our long view 
of the past and of human progress warns us 
that changes are not always for the better. 
Thus, while we may accept the introduction 
of machines generally asa good thing, we nat- 
urally view some machines with deep distrust 
and alarm. 

Machines that represent merely a direct 
extension or amplification of our own motor 
or sensory faculties, we heartily approve. 
They can be controlled. We could not do 
without the typewriter that multiplies our 
speed of composition fourfold at least. We can 
always exercise our constitutional right of not 
listening to the radio—and do so regularly. 
Our arithmetic being what it is, we admit 
that the business end of this magazine would 
be in a bad way were it not for the office add- 
ing machine. Even the ponderous locomotive 
excites no fear, for high up in the cab is the 
symbol of man’s mastery over the machine. 
And we agree cheerfully that the automobile 
bids fair to replace the horse. What frightens 
us is the machine that bids fair to replace the 
human being—the machine that does things 
automatically. 

We recall with nightmarish clarity our first 
encounter with an automatic record changer. 
In our innocence we pushed a formidable se- 
quence of buttons and waited for results. It 
soon became apparent that the machine was 
Not going to do what we thought we had told 
it to, so we picked up the tone arm with the 
idea of setting it right. Instantly the machine 
gave an evil snarl, snatched the tone arm from 
our hands, and proceeded in its inexorable 
way to do just exactly what it had intended 
to do all along. Naturally we apologized and 
promised not to do it again. Since then we 
have been very careful not to contradict the 
machine, and we are quite circumspect about 


Quidquid agunt homines, 

votum timor ira voluptas 

gaudia discursus, nostri 
farrago libelli est. 


being alone with it in the dark. It still has a 
habit of clicking in a nasty fashion whenever 
we go near it. 

But what really prompts these warning re- 
marks is the appearance of a new Machine in 
schools and colleges—the kind that has an 
electric eye (like the old-fashioned Latin 
teacher) and grades objective tests and things. 
If this Machine confines itself to scoring place- 
ment tests, that is all right with us. “Live and 
let live,” we always say. But the other day 
one of our colleagues, who does not realize 
his subservience to the Machine, suggested 
that it might help us in sorting some thou- 
sands of reference slips that a couple of our 
graduate students are working with. The 
ominous significance of this proposal does not 
escape us: the Machine is trying to horn in on 
graduate work. If we let the Machine get 
away with this, pretty soon it will want an 
M.A. 

The more one ponders the possibilities, 
the more alarming they become. The Ma- 
chine is constantly being improved; and we 
predict that it will not be long before one of 
them gets a Ph.D. and wears a hood and is 
pushed along in the procession at Commence- 
ment, and sits up on the platform along with 
the full professors and tries not to hear the 
speaker. 


School and Society 


EARLY rirry years ago John Dewey 

introduced into American educa- 
tional thought and practice the theme of the 
relationship between the child, the school, 
and society. As the movement so inaugurated 
ga ned force, the social sciences and progres- 
gressive theories succeeded the natural 
sciences as the principal enemies of the classi- 
cal languages and their related materials. 
Although the issues in education now seem 
to be shifting somewhat, it still remains a fact 
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that the most vigorous opponent of the 
Classics is likely to be a middle-aged sociolo- 
gist or socially-minded educationist. And the 
classicist is likely to feel somewhat strongly 
himself on the subject of social scientists and 
socially orientated educationists. 

Classicism today is a term belonging largely 
to the field of criticism and aesthetics. Per- 
haps it is significant that the most widely 
read and dissected work of Aristotle is his 
critical essay, the Poetics, although it is 
surely not his most important. Aristotle 
himself seems to have regarded it as an ex- 
ploration of one of the subfields of civic 
administration or management. And the 
place of the Poetics in the scheme of Aristotle’s 
thought shows how far we are today from 
an understanding of true classicism. Man is a 
social animal by nature; and his best thinking 
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must have not only a politico-social context, 
but must also issue in political and social 
action. As Ernest Barker put it, Greek 
philosophy is written in the imperative mood. 

This essential aspect of classicism has not, 
we think, been taught or understood for 
nearly a century now. Yet it helped to form 
this nation and gave strength to the thinking 
of its leaders. What we are now teaching, and 
what we resort to in our arguments on be- 
half of the Classics, is not classicism; it is 
romanticism, the direct antithesis of all that 
the Classics stand for. 

May it be that the most pressing intel- 
lectual task in the field of classical studies is to 
explore the problem of how we have aban 
doned classicism and how we may restore to 
classical studies the vitality now apprehended 
by the social sciences? 





Joun A. Scorr (Continued from Page 274) 


unfavorably with theirs, he looked up to 
them as far above him. 

He had strong prejudices as well as loyal- 
ties. Or shall I say, with Ben Perry, he had 
the “Greek capacity for viewing things 
separately?” In his exuberance, he would emit 
impulsive and uncritical boutades. But there 
was more tolerance in him than appeared 
superficially. Of a colleague he said, “He and 
I have been on opposite sides of almost every 
faculty issue; and there is no man I respect 
more.” An able and sincere man, who had not 
treated this his benefactor too well, finally 
came to him honorably “to end our quarrel.” 
“What quarrel?” Scott asked; and there 
seemed to be none. Surely I shall not seem 
motivated by grossly inappropriate vanity, if 
I tell, as a tribute to Professor Scott's moral 
dimensions, that, when a distinguished re- 
viewer gently disparaged a paper of his in 
contrast to one of my own, he relieved my 
embarrassment by writing promptly, “Don't 
think I resent this comparison. I thoroughly 
agree with it, and am delighted at his praise 
of you.” 

To the last, he had the same masterful per- 
sonality as ever. In general rough-hewn and 
unpretentious, he could rise to an occasion 


with finesse. I have heard nothing finer than 
the spontaneous tribute, before the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, of this big virile 
man to the gentle Samuel Bassett on the an- 
nouncement of the latter’s sudden death—to 
whom, indeed, he had dedicated one of his 
books. 

John Scott was a man of varied interests 
and accomplishments: successful business 
man and, on an extended tour once, the 
principal speaker for the Chicago Chamber of 
Commerce; earnestly concerned with politics, 
religion, athletics—“If you want to know 
what I'm really proud of,” he said one time, 
“it’s that trophy I won at the Gull Lake 
golf tournament”; of prodigious and exact 
memory, alike in literature and in stock quo 
tations; quick to lend or give money to needy 
students or impoverished foreign scholars; 
one who felt things deeply and worried over 
the problems of others or rejoiced in their 
successes; a man much admired and loved. 
Somehow the human being, composite of 
virtues and limitations, for me over-shadows 
the scholar the he was. Take him for all in all, 
he was a man. 

Crype Mur.ey 


—_—_—_—_ 
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Oysters as a Food 
In Greece and Rome 


Alfred C. Andrews 


University of Miami 


HE irerATurRE on oysters in the clas- 

sical era is meagre, scattered, uncorre- 
lated, and mostly available only in large 
libraries. There is almost nothing of impor- 
tance in English. The first purposeful attempt 
to reduce the classical nomenclature of shell- 
fishes to order was made by Eduard von 
Martens in 1860.' A generation later Auguste 
F. Lievre in his Look on freshwater oysters in 
ancient Aquitania contributed some fresh 
data on oysters in the classical period. 
About the same time Arnould Locard pub- 
lished a treatise of some importance on mol- 
luscs in ancient times.* Another generation 
passed before Otto Keller in his book on 
classical fauna dealt with this topic at some 
length, in a rather sketchy article largely un- 
supported by references.* Marx's article in 
an early volume of Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll pub- 
lished in 1896 is longer, more detailed, and 
adequately referenced, but superficial with 
regard to the alimentary use of oysters.5 In a 
later volume of the same encyclopedia pub- 
lished in 1933 Steier has a long article on 
shellfishes which includes some material 
on oysters, largely technical and intended to 
supplement and correct Marx's article.* He 
also has a paragraph on 7#4va in a supplemen- 
tary volume published in 1921.7 There is some 
incidental discussion of oysters in such works 
as those of J. B. Meyer$ and Aubert-Wimmer?® 
on Aristotelian zoology, in editions of such 
classical authors as Aristotle, Athenaeus, and 
Pliny, and in various encyclopedias and hand- 
books. None of these articles individually, or 
even the entire literature collectively, deals 
adequately with the alimentary use of oysters 


Contributions to this department in the form of 

brief objective notes should be sent direct to the 

editor, Oscar E. Nybakken, State University of 
Iowa, 111 Schaeffer Hall, lowa City, Iowa. 


in the classical era. The present article, so far 
as can be ascertained, is the first to do so. 

Since the ancient names for the oyster, 
Greek Sc0rpeov (the older form) and dcrpeov 
Latin ostreum and ostrea, were often used as, 
generic terms for mussels of all types, it is” 
sometimes difficult to be sure that they refer 
specifically to the oyster. But in most cases 
they denote the common European oyster, 
Ostrea edulis L.,'° and occasionally other 
members of the genus, such as Ostrea cristata 
Lam. and Ostrea lamellosa Brocchi." Whether 
Aristotle’s \.yvdorpea' or “lagoon oysters” 
are actually oysters is uncertain, since the 
descriptive details he furnishes are too meagre 
for precise identification."*. Homer's 770¢a"4 
may be oysters; at least it is highly improb- 
able that they are ascidians."® The first in- 
dubitable references to oysters belong to the 
early fifth century s.c."® 

Oysters were a delicacy of the first rank in 
the classical era, but more especially among 
the Romans. Although Matron'’ speaks of 
them as truffles of the Nereid Thetis, and 
Epicharmus'® alludes to them as hard to open, 
but easy to eat, there is little direct evidence 
that they were favorably regarded by epi- 
cures of Greek extraction, possibly because 
the Greeks made only abortive efforts to raise 
them artificially.’ 

Xenocrates”’ mentions as the best localities 
for oysters the mouths of the Nile, the mouth 
of the Cayster River at Ephesus, Brindisi, 
Tarragone, Narbo, Puteoli, the Chelidonian 
islands, Actium, Leucas, and the Libyan 
Gulf. Also esteemed were the oysters of 
Lesbos* and Chios,” and especially those of 
the Hellespont,” more particularly Abydus.* 

According to Diphilus of Siphnos,”> the 
best oysters came from the sea near lagoons or 
the mouths of rivers, for these were espe- 
cially large, juicy, and sweet, while those 
found on beaches and rocks were small, 
tough, and acrid. He considered them at their 
best when gathered in the spring or at the be- 
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ginning of the summer, for then they were 
plump** and had a sweetish-salty taste.?” 
Xenocrates*® condemns pelagic oysters as use- 
less, since the sunlight does not reach them, 
and says that they are small, bitter, and in- 
edible, with a biting effect on the stomach, 
since the oyster prefers to live in brackish 
water that amplifies its flesh and forms sweet 
juice. In the spring, he says, they fill out and 
become full of white, milky juice. 

* Oysters were often served as an appetizer 
at Greek banquets,”* as was usual among the 
Romans, and at the banquet of the Deipno- 
sophists individual plates of oysters in quan- 
tity were served the guests.*° Galen*™ says 
that they were generally cooked just short 
of boiling, but were sometimes fried. Diphilus 
of Siphnos® recommends cooking them with 
mallows or sorrel, or along with fish. Xenoc- 
rates*® speaks of serving oysters seasoned 
with silphium and garnished with rue, with 
the addition of fish pickle, vinegar, or wine, 
and possibly some aromatic green herbs. 


Oysters Among the Romans 


AMONG THE Romans oysters were esteemed 
as a prime delicacy even in the republican 
period.* Pliny says:** “It is hardly possible 
to say enough about them, for they have held 
first rank as a table delicacy for a long time.” 
Horace** testifies to their popularity; Mar- 
tial®’ often speaks of them as a delicacy; and 
Seneca says that they were relished by epi- 
cures as much as surmullets,** but would have 
nothing to de with them himself, since in his 
opinion they were not really a food, but only 
a stimulant for a jaded appetite and for this 
reason favored by gourmands.*® Pliny the 
Younger*® scolded a prospective guest for 
preferring to attend another man’s dinner, 
where oysters were to be served. Ausonius*! 
even composed a poem in praise of the oyster. 

About 108 s.c. Gaius Sergius Orata estab- 
lished an oyster bed in the Lucrine Lake at 
Baiae by damming off a part of the Bay of 
Puteoli. This was strictly a commercial ven- 
ture, and he profited heavily from his experi- 
ment,” for oysters from this lake were subse- 
quently regarded as the best available,“ 
leading Cicero to remark that Sergius could 
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make oysters grow even on tiles.“ A certain 
Domitius of Ostia caused to be inscribed on 
his tomb the proud boast that he had dined 
on Lucrine oysters and drunk Falernian 
wine; and even as late as 527 A.D. these 
oysters were praised by the young Gothic 
king Athalarich as one of the attractions of 
Baiae. 

Oysters from Circei in Latium were also 
highly esteemed,*” as well as those from Brin- 
disi,*? the Avernian Lake,** and Tarentum.” 
It was apparently a common practice to trans- 
plant Brundisian oysters in the Avernian 
Lake or the Lucrine for fattening to improve 
their flavor.*° After the conquest of Britain, 
excellent oysters were shipped from its 
shores;*' and meanwhile those of the Helles- 
pont had suffered no loss of popularity.® 
Also mentioned are oysters from the Pro 
pontis or the Bosporus, Pontus and Ephe- 
sus, Grynium, Myrina, Istria, Illyria, 
Messenia, the west coast of Gaul, Spain,® 
and Geraestus.** Ausonius®’ further swells 
the list with references to Marseilles, Narbo, 
the mouth of the Seine, Bretagne, Poitou, and 
Médoc, as well as Scotland, Constantinople, 
and the Propontis. Many of these localities 
still produce excellent oysters. 


Shipment of Oysters 


Since oysters from such distant points as 
Britain and the Hellespont were eaten at 
Rome, the Romans must have developed tech 
niques for keeping them alive and fresh for 
long periods, possibly in specially constructed 
bottoms of galleys. When Trajan was in the 
interior of Persia, moreover, and far from the 
sea, Apicius shipped him a batch of oysters 
so skillfully packed that they reached him 
alive.®8 It is therefore not surprising that 
considerable numbers of oyster shells have 
been found at Roman stations in Germany 
and Switzerland. The passion for imported 
oysters at Rome, as a matter of fact, became 
so excessive even in the republican period that 
a sumptuary law proposed in 115 B.c. ify 
cluded a provision to curb the practice. 
Lucilius® implies that as much as 1000 sex 
terces might be spent on oysters for a dinner 
party. Even in 301 a.p. the Edict of Diocle- 
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tian® listed oysters at 41.7¢ a hundred, 
which seems a moderate price, but was twice 
that allowed for sea urchins and edible mus- 
sels. 

Pliny, with conscious regard for the im- 
portance of oysters as a luxury food among 
the Romans, discusses them in detail. The 
best, he says, were found at the mouths of 
rivers, whereas those found in the deep sea 
were rare and small, because they had too 
little sun,“ although they were also found on 
rocky coasts where no fresh water emptied 
into the sea, for example, near Grynium and 
Myrina. The belief was widespread that 
oysters waxed and waned with the moon.® 
Those gathered in the summer, when the sun- 
light penetrated the shoals, were plump and 
juicy. Irrespective of the locality, the best 
were found in shoals that were neither 
muddy nor sandy,® had flesh that was firm 
and not slippery, were thick rather than 
broac, and had a short and fleshy contractor 
muscle.** In good oysters, moreover, the firm 
body-mass exceeded in size the fibrous gills 
and the fringed mantle.® Many connoisseurs 
identified good oysters by the fact that the 
gills at the edge were interwoven with a very 
fine red stripe.7’ Such oysters were some- 
times known as xad\eBdédapa, i.e., “fringed 
with attractive eyelashes.””! The red color 
of the gills was regarded as a sign that the 
oyster was fresh, and Martial’s allusion to 
bluish cirri” seems to imply that in this case 
the oysters were not fresh.” Large oysters 
were naturally preferred, which led one 
gourmet to invent for them the term tridacna, 
thus suggesting that it took three bites to 
eat one.” 


Raw Oysters 


AMONG THE RoMAns, oysters were gen: 
erally eaten raw, but were also cooked. At 
the famous sacerdotal banquet of Lentulus 
fTaw oysters were served quantum vellent 
among the appetizers, and later a special 
dish of cooked oysters, patina ostrearum, was 
brought in.?5 Seneca speaks of Lucrine oy- 
sters being opened fresh at the table”* and says 
that the edible flesh was served with the shells 
temoved and neatly prepared.”” At the rois- 
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terous banquet of Trimalchio oysters were 
brought to the table in waterpots, apparently 
alive and in their shells, as a part of the des- 
sert.”® Sometimes oysters were served cov- 
ered with snow.” It could scarcely have been 
abnormal for large quantities of oysters to be 
consumed at banquets, such as those of Len- 
tulus and the Deipnosophists, for Martial 
speaks of eating a hundred,® and the emperor 
Clodius Albinus was allegedly capable of 
downing four hundred at one sitting. 
Elagabalus is reputed to have invented a spe- 
cial oyster dish* and Verus to have died as a 
a result of eating tainted oysters.™ The im- 
pression conveyed is that no banquet of any 
pretensions was considered complete without 
oysters. 


Oyster Cocktail 


APIcius IN HIS COOKBOOK gives a recipe for 
making oysters keep™ and one for an oyster 
dish that entailed use of pepper, lovage, egg 
yolk, vinegar, fish-sauce, olive oil, and wine, 
with the addition of honey if desired.** He 
also includes the soft body-mass of oysters in 
a recipe for a milk dish** and one for a fish 
dish. Pliny®* mentions an allex or fish-sauce 
made from oysters. They were also sometimes 
pickled.*° 

The ancient physicians on the whole ap- 
proved the dietetic properties of oysters. 
Diphilus of Siphnos®’ recommends those 
gathered in the spring or early summer, when 
they are at their prime, as wholesome and 
easily digested, and considered them nourish- 
ishing and good for the bowels when cooked 
with mallows, sorrel, or fish, or even alone. 
Diocles™ lists oysters among the shellfish 
that are best for the digestion and the kid- 
neys. Hicesius® regarded them as less nour- 
ishing than limpets, but filling and rather easy 
to digest. Mnesitheus™ believed that the salty 
liquor they contained made them somewhat 
indigestible, but that baking would dry up all 
those liquids that tended to disturb the 
bowels. Rufus of Ephesus™ says that if oy- 
sters are boiled and then broiled and eaten 
seasoned with a little mustard and pepper, 
they provide a food that is no less praise- 
worthy, even for invalids, than the testicles 
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of cocks. Celsus® regarded them as good for 
the stomach, although inclined to spoil in 
it and somewhat laxative. Pliny® avers that 
oysters are an excellent tonic for the stomach, 
and one of the later Greek physicians®’ 
recommends oysters as strengthening it. 
Theodorus Priscian®* recommends them as a 
light food in cases of dysentery, and Marcel- 
lus® suggests eating them cooked and sea- 
soned with honeyed wine and pepper to re- 
lieve tenesmus. Paulus Aegineta!®® comments 
on their soft flesh and laxative property, and 
Oribasius'™ speaks of them as a food of thick 
juice deficient in nutritive value. Seneca,' 
speaking as a layman, found the flesh very in- 
digestible. Anthimus!®* was well aware of 
the dangerous potentialities of raw oysters, 
for he advised eating only the firm white 
central part and discarding the part that hangs 
in a circle. If oysters smell and a person eats 
them, he adds, there will be no need of an- 
other poison. 
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9.1.1; Cassiod. 9.6. 

5! Plin. N.H. 9.169; 32.62; Juv. 4.141; Auson. Epist. 


5-37: 

% Catull. frg. 1; Verg. Geor. 1.207. 

*8 Priap. 75.13; Lucan. 9.959. 

4 Plin. N.H. 9.52; cf. Xenocr. Alim. Aquat. 26. 

55 Plin. N.H. 32.60-62. Strabo (3.2.7) reports that 
they were especially large and abundant along the coast 
of Turdetania. 

56 Val. Flacc. 1.456. 

5 Epist. 9. 

88 Athen. 1.7.d. 

Cf. Keller, op. cit., 565; H. Schaafhausen, Rhein. 
Jahrb., 90 (1891), 211. 

6 Cf. Plin. N.H. 8.82. 

6 13.327 (in Baehrens, Poet. Lat. Min., v1, 187). 

@ 56, 

8 NH. 32.59 ff. 

& Cf. Xenocr. Alim. Aquat. 26. 

% Cf. Plin. N.H. 32.59; 9.56; 2.109; Hor. Sat. 2.4.30; 
Lucil. apud Gell. 20.8.4; Cic. Divin. 2.33; Stat. Silv. 


4.6.11; Isid. Orig. 12.6.38; Oppian. Hal. 5.598. 

* Cf. Plin. N.H. 9.96. Note also Xenocr. Alim. 
Aquat. 26. 

67 Cf. Colum. 8.16.7. 

* Cf. Steier, Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., xvi, 782, 
14 ff. 
69 Cf. Steier, id., 782, 20 ff. 

7 Marx (Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, op. cit., 1, 2591, 12 ff.) 
interprets the ambiente purpureo crine fibras of Pliny 
(N.H. 32.61) as an allusion to reddish cilia; but Steier 
(id., 782, 28 ff.) disagrees. 

" Cf. Xenocr. Alim. Aquat. 18. 

22 9.20.7. 

73 Marx (id., 2591, 10 ff.) takes the cirri to be identi- 
cal with the beard called rayw»r by Antiphil. in Anth. 
Pal. 9.86. Steier (id., 782, 3'7 ff.) remarks that he is appar- 
ently thinking of the byssus, a silky bunch of filaments 
secreted by the foot of the Mytilus, Pinna, and certain 
other bivalve mollusca, but not by the oyster. 

% Cf. Plin. N.H. 32.63. 

7 Macrob., Sat. 3.13.12. 

76 Epist. 78.23. 

77 Id. 95.23. 

78 Petron. 70.4 ff. 

79 Plin. N.H. 32.64. 

80 8.85. 

81 Hist. Aug. Clod. Alb. 11.4. 

® Hist. Aug. Heliog. 19.6. 

83 Hist. Aug. Ver. 10. 

3.12. 

85 9. 423. 

86 4.133. 

87 4.151. 

88 N.H. 31.95. 

89 Apic. 1.14. 

% Apud Athen. 3.92.2. 

% bid. 3.86.b. 

% Thid. 3.87.c. 

% Tbid. 3.92.b. 

* Apud Oribas. Coll. Med. 4.2.19. 

% 2.24, 28, 29. 

96 NH. 32.64. 

97 Anon. de alim. in Ideler, Phys. et med. gr. min., 11, 
263 and 280. 

%8 2.102. 

9 Med. 28.59. 

100 191. 

101 Coll. med. 3.3.5; 3.14.5. 

1@ Fist. 95. 

108 Obs. cib. 49. 





In our March issue— 


“WHO WERE THE GREEKS?” 
By George Boas 











“WE SEE BY THE PAPERS” 





Tuat Apert Erstein, one of the greatest 
scientists of our time, is also a man deeply in- 
terested in the Greek Classics, is a fact that 
deserves to be more widely known. The follow- 
ing excerpt from an article, “The Great 
Foreigner,” by Niccolo Tucci, appearing in the 
November 22, 1947, number of The New 
Yorker, gives part of an interview between Mr. 
Tucci and Professor Einstein. The two have 
been discussing the education of the young; 
Einstein has just asked his friend what sort of 
information he gives his children. The excerpt 
begins with Mr. Tucci’s reply: “For example, I 
tell them about Socrates, who was killed by the 
greatest democracy on earth for standing at the 
corner drugstore and asking questions that made 
the politicians feel uncomfortable.” 

“That's not a cheerful story, either,” he said, 
“but if they were able to absorb some of the 
spirit of the Greeks, that would serve them a 
great deal later on in life. The more I read the 
Greeks, the more I realize that nothing like 
them has ever appeared in the world since.” 

“You read the Greeks?” I said. 

“But of course,” he replied, slightly surprised 
at my amazement. And so I heard, partly from 
him and partly from Miss Dukas, that he reads 
the Greeks to Maja every night for an hour or 





ALBERT EINSTEIN AND THE GREEKS 


so, even if he has had a very tiring day. Empedo- 
cles, Sophocles, Aeschylus, and Thucydides re- 
ceive the tribute of the most advanced and 
abstract modern science every night, in the calm 
voice of this affectionate brother who keeps his 
sister company. 

“You know,” I said, “that is great news. 
Young Americans, who have an idea of the 
pure scientist worthy of the comics, should be 
told that Einstein reads the Greeks. All those 
who relish the idiotic and dangerous myth of the 
scientist as a kind of Superman, free from all 
bonds of responsibility, should know this and 
draw their conclusions from it. Many people in 
our day go back to the Greeks out of sheer 
despair. So you too, Herr Professor, have gone 
back to the Greeks.” 

He seemed a little hurt. “But I have never 
gone away from them,” he said. “How can an 
educated person stay away from the Greeks? 
I have always been far more interested in them 
than in science.”’* 

* Copyright 1947, The New Yorker Maga- 
zine, Inc. (The editors of THe CLassicaL 
Journat are indebted to Professor Harry L. 
Levy of Hunter College for his having secured 
permission for us to reprint these remarks of 
Professor Einstein.) 








“WE SEE BY THE PAPERS” (Continued from Page 292) 


The spirit of these suggestions is found ex- 
emplified in New York City by an evening high- 
school course in the brewing of beer (Tre, 
December 15) and (ibid. December 22) in Detroit 
by an adult-education course in salad making, in 
British Columbia's public schools by instruction 
in how to hold your liquor, and at Episcopal 
Academy in Overbrook, Pa., by appointment of 
an instructor in safe driving (and mathematics). 
It is not unreasonable to wonder whether such a 
program of adjustment may not risk neglecting 
the major adjustment that citizens of this world 
have to make if civilization is to survive. 


In THE IssuE for December 1946 CJ had occasion 
to print a letter from Mr. Charles E. Bacon of 
Allyn and Bacon regarding the supremacy of the 
football teams of Lynn Classical High School 
and Boston Latin School among the schools of 


the Boston area. This year Mr. Bacon continues 
his contribution as unofficial sporting editor by 
forwarding a clipping from a Boston paper which 
indicates that Lynn Clasiscal has won “the self- 
styled New England mythical high school foot 
ball championship.” (Perhaps the mythical char- 
acter of the contest appealed to the boys of 
Classical!) 


In DEscRIBING the situation in Palestine attendant 
upon the announcement .of the U. N. plan for 
partition of the country, a writer in Time 
(December 15) quotes from Flavius Josephus’ ac 
count of the destruction of Jerusalem under Titus 
in 70 A.D. He then relates that some 2000 Jews 
from Rome's environs “gathered at the hated 
Arch of Titus with its bas-reliefs of Jerusalem's 
terror and Titus’ triumphant entry. Cheering, 


singing, and weeping . . . they marched under 
the Arch which commemorated their defeat”. 
W.CS. 























Latin Week 1947 


A Model Program 
. 


NCE more the reports indicate that 
Latin Week was observed with the ac- 
customed vigor and interesting variety in 1947. 
This program sponsored by the Committee on 
Educational Policies has repeatedly proved its 
value in arousing interest in the Classics. 
Special credit is due to Miss Essie Hill of Little 
Rock, Arkansas, who has organized the effort 
throughout the states in the Association and 
and supplied to THe CrassicAL JOURNAL a4 
condensation of the report from each state. 
The aggregate of the reports for 1947 is 
unfortunately much too great to be presented 
in the pages of the JourNAL. It would com- 
prise a book in itself, far beyond the space 
limits of our magazine. Even the listing of all 
the schools and teachers participating would 
be unduly long, and this would not adequately 
represent the splendid accomplishments of 
the project. Accordingly this year it was 
thought advisable to attempt to give an idea 
of the great variety of activities that have 
been reported by compiling a model Latin 
Week Program, which would be a composite 
of many programs and yet a sample of what 
might be done in one school. As this repre- 
sents only one week in a school which offers 
other subjects of instruction besides Latin, 
the compilation was necessarily a selective 
process; and if certain tried and true methods 
are found to have been omitted, it may be 
understood that as far as possible the selec- 
tion was made with an eye to variety and 
originality. (W.C.S.) 


Model Latin Week Program 
Monpay 


Distribution of bulletin containing calendar 
of events. 


In the high school of Russellville, Ark., this took 
the form of a mimeographed Latin newspaper. 
To create interest, the program might be given in 
Latin with parallel translation. At Franklin 


High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a series of 
Latin leaflets was used, with pictures and stories. 


Latin Mottoes appear on classroom black- 


boards. 


Variations of this plan are reported from Lincoln 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa, South High 
School, Denver, Colo., and elsewhere. The mot- 
toes should be selected to fit the subject taught in 
each room, and might be changed daily. 


Posters appear at prominent places about the 
school. 


Assembly program: 


Explanation of Latin Week and announce- 
ment of prizes for best posters and dis- 
plays. 
Talk by outside speaker on the value of 
Latin. 


Short play presented by Latin students. 
The high school of Martinsville, Ind., reports a 


“Classical Revue’ consisting of dramatization 
of myths in pantomime, including The First 
Beauty Contest. 


TUESDAY 


School paper comes out with full account of 
Latin Week and articles of general interest on 
Roman life, politics, art, etc., including the 
aims of Latin study. 


The South Side Times of South Side High 
School, Fort Wayne, Ind., gave almost its whole 
issue of May 8, 1947, to Latin and Latin Week. 
At West Junior High School, Sioux City, Iowa, 
the school paper reported interviews on Latin 
with prominent professional men of the city. 


Posters about Latin appear outside of school. 


Students of the high school at Fort McCoy, Fla., 
placed an exhibit in the window of the Ocala 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Formal opening of special Latin Week exhibit. 


This exhibit may include posters showing the use 
of Latin in professions, sciences, arts, advertis- 
ing, etc., the usual (and unusual) models of 
Roman chariots, houses, bridges, dress, etc., and 
any other items pertaining to classical art or an- 
tiquity that may be available. Nazareth College, 
in Kentucky, had a special display borrowed from 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Kewanee 
High School in Illinois had on loan the Lorado 
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Taft “Little Museum of Greek Sculpture.” At 
the high school in Culpepper, Va., art students 
made sixteen portraits of gods and goddesses, 
which were affixed to the panes of a large window. 
At Grand Rapids, Mich., models prepared by 
Latin students of Christian High School were en- 
tered in the Youth Talent Exhibit at the Public 
Museum. 


Radio broadcast by Latin students. 


This program must be planned with special care 
to catch the interest of the general radio public. 
Lincoln High School of Canton, Ohio, presented 
“History in Reverse,” in which a reporter in an- 
cient Rome interviewed Romans on their reaction 
to modern American life (Station WBC). Cen- 
tral High School students of Omaha, Neb., 
dramatized Atalanta’s race as ““A Modern 
Sportcast of an Ancient Race.” (Station KOWR). 


WEDNESDAY 


Latin students speak in various classes, ex- 
plaining the relation of Latin to the respec- 
tive subjects of study. 


The speakers may carry posters that show the 
classical elements in vocabulary and subject mat- 
ter. For example, at Central High School, Fargo, 
N. D., a poster was used showing English, Span- 
ish, and French words derived from Latin. 


Assembly Program: a simulated radio broad- 
cast. 


Such a program at St. Mary's High School in 
Chicago represented students as spending “A 
Day in Old Rome.” The Latin Club of Holy 
Family High School in Denver, Colo., partici- 
pated in a quiz modeled on “Information, 
Please.” 
Evening open-house program. 

This permits parents and other visitors to see the 
exhibits, hear some of the plays and talks pre- 
pared for assemblies, and meet the teachers. Such 


a program in the high school at Little Rock, Ark., 
was well attended and bublicized. 


THURSDAY 


Opinion poll conducted by Latin classes. 


This can be a questioning of Latin students them- 
selves regarding the value of their Latin study (as 
in Connersville, Ind.), or a sampling of outside 
opinion among fellow-citizens, distinguished or 
otherwise (reported from North Little Rock, 
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Ark.). Students of Byers (Colo.) Junior High 
School also reported on their observations of 
Latin as used outside the classroom. 


Radio broadcast: quiz program. 


The questions should be on matters of general in 
terest which are particularly familiar to Latin 
students. To insure a lively pace, the program 
might be partly rehearsed. In Richmond, Ind., 
two students represented each of the junior high 
schools in such a contest. 


Special museum tours or lectures for Latin 
classes. 


In Chicago the Planetarium presented ‘“Con- 
stellations and Greek Mythology,” the Art Insti- 
tute prepared classical exhibits with a lecture on 
“The Contribution of Greece to Modern Art,” 
and the Museum of Natural History showed 
movies of Vesuvius, Aetna, and other volcanoes. 


FRIDAY 
Assembly program: 
Singing of Latin hymns or other songs. 
At Briar Cliff College, Sioux City, Iowa, a spe- 
cial program was devoted to the study of Chris 


tian Latin hymns as an original type of Latin 
literature. 


Awarding of prizes in competition an 
nounced on Monday. 
Illustrated lecture or movie. 


Roman banquet for Latin students. 


This type of celebration is too familiar to need to 
be described here, and yet it is perennially the 
most popular Latin Week activity. Latin stw 
dents of Community Schools in Elkton, Mich., 
introduced a variation on this in the form of an 
Internationel Night Dinner, to which they in 
vited former Latin students and other members of 
the community who were interested in language. 
In particular they called on persons of foreign 
origin to tell about their backgrounds and liw 


guistic experiences. 
Publicity Angles 


Ir cogs without saying that one of the 
desiderata of Latin Week is to get all the 
publicity possible, provided that it be good 
publicity, by means of newspaper articles, 
pictures, and even headlines. But announce- 
ments in professional publications are also 
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desirable, such as the article in the Cleveland 
District Teacher for March 1947 entitled 
“Latin Week Commemorates Birth of Rome.” 
The project also received prominent notice in 
the program of the Catholic Language Teach- 
et's Association at De Paul University, April 
12, 1947. 

Many schools, looking to the past, gave 
special point to the event this year by stress- 
ing the 2,700th anniversary of the tradi- 
tional date for the founding of Rome, while 
others looked to the future memory of 1947's 
Latin Week. The students at Visitation High 
School in Chicago presented their principal 
with a copy of Harper's Classical Dictionary; 
and the Latin room of Centennial High 
School, Pueblo, Colo., received a bust of 
Caesar as a memorial from the students. But 
there are also community-minded candidates 
for the monumentum aere perennius. Latin 
Club projects at the high school of Webster 
Groves, Mo., included gifts to the Red 
Cross, an orphange, and other community or- 
ganizations. A fund for the Red Cross was 
raised in the senior high school of Pontiac, 
Mich., by sale of a special Easter edition of 
the Latin paper. 


Committee in Charge 


THE OBSERVANCE of Latin Week in each state 
within the Association was organized by a 
committeeman, who in turn submitted his 
report to Miss Hill, representing the Commit 
tee on Educational Policy. For further infor- 
mation on details of the program and plans for 
next year's observance, inquiries may be di- 
tected to these committeemen or to Miss 
Hill. The members of Miss Hill's subcommit- 
tee are listed below, including those who will 
serve in 1948 in cases where the present mem- 
bers will not continue in office. 


CuairmMan—Essie Hill, 2311 Ringo, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

AtasaMA—Lady Portis Cunningham, Bald- 
win Junior High School, Montgomery. 
Arxansas—Robert E. Walker, the high 

school, Hot Springs. 
Cotorapo—E. Eugenie Guindon, South High 
School, Denver. 
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FtoripAa—Gladys Laird, P. K. Yonge Labora- 
tory School, Gainesville. 

Georcia—Ruth Carroll, The Pape School, 
Savannah. 

ILttmwois—Mrs. Lillian Hadley, 1407 Monroe 
St., River Forest. 

InpIANA—Gertrude Oppelt, South Side High 
School, Ft. Wayne. 

Iowa—Oscar E. Nybakken, The State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Kansas—Mrs. G. L. Penner, 835 Polk St., 
Topeka. 

Kentucxy—Charlotte P. Ludlum, Berea Col- 
lege, Berea. For 1948, Hazel Gervin, 312 
Overton St., Newport. 

LouistaNA—Irma_ Robinson, Byrd 
School, Shreveport. 

MicuicAn—James E. Dunlap, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. For 1948, Bruno 
Meinecke, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor. 

Minnesota—H. P. Archerd, Hamline Uni- 
versity, St. Paul. 

Mississippi—Alfred J. Hamilton, Millsaps 
College, Jackson. 

Missourt—Virginia A. McClure, East Side 
High School, Kansas City. 

NesraskA—Elizabeth Grone, goo S. 33rd St., 
Lincoln. 

New Mexico—Madalene Hendricks, 301 S. 
Bryn Mawr, Albuquerque. For 1948, 
Helen Merkle, 307 W. Deming, Roswell. 

NortH Carottina—Marie B. Denneen, The 
Woman's College of University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 

Nortu Daxora—A. M. Rovelstad, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota, Grand Forks. 

Oxn1to—Virginia Markham, 2096 Surrey 
Road, Cleveland, assisted by Lotta B. 
Liebmann, Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Cleveland Heights, Latin Week Chairman 
for the Ohio Classical Conference. 

Ox.taHomMA—Mary Bell, Oklahoma College 
for Women, Chickasha. 

South CarottinAa—Donnis Martin, 
throp College, Rock Hill. 

South Daxora—Grace Beede, 126 Forest 
Ave., Vermillion. For 1948, Ellen W. 
Skaff,'718 W. 15th St., Sioux Falls. 


High 


Win- 








TEeNNEssEE—J. A. Pennington, The Baylor 
School, Chattanooga. 

Texas—Mrs. Minnie Lee Shepard, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin. 

Uran—Marion Van Pelt, East Side High 
School, Salt Lake City. 

Vircinta—Annie Virginia Cook, Andrew 
Lewis High School, Salem. 

West Vircmia—Luagy A. Whitsel, Marshall 
College, Huntington. 

Wisconsin—Esther Weightman, 414 N. Liv- 
ingston St., Madison. For 1948, Shirley 
Jane Kaub, Senior High School, Fond du 
Lac. 

Wyominc—Ruby McBride, Natrona County 
High School, Casper. For 1948, Werner A. 
Mueller, University of Wyoming, Laramie. 


CURRENT EVENTS 











New orricers of the Southern Section of 
CAMWS elected at the November meeting in 
Birmingham are: President, Graves H. Thomp- 
son; Vice-President, Mrs. Gladys Laird; Secre- 
tary, G. W. Regenos; Member of the Executive 
Committee, E. J. Burrus, S.J. 


THE THIRD ANNUAL Northwestern State Col- 
lege Foreign Language Conference will be held 
on May 7 and 8, 1948, at Natchitoches, Louisiana. 
The theme of this year’s conference is “New 
Horizons through Foreign Language Study.” 
The maximum time which can be allowed a paper 
is twenty minutes, but shorter papers are most 
welcome. Those interested in reading papers are 
requested to write promptly to Professor G. 
Waldo Dunnington, Director of the Conference, 
Box 1084, Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, Louisiana, giving title of the paper and 
number of minutes required for presentation. 


Tue Latin Conrerence of South Mississippi met 
in Laurel December 6 with approximately 130 
teachers and students attending. The last meet- 
ing of the conference was held in Hattiesburg on 
December 6, 1941. Therefore, because of in- 
activity during the war years, the main purpose 
of this meeting was the reorganization of the 
group. 

Miss Annie McBride of Belhaven College pre- 
sided as chairman. After the appointment of 
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Greex ScHOLARSHIP GRANT 


A grant of $500.00 through the CAMWS 
will be awarded in May, 1948, to a supe- 
rior student graduting with a Bachelor's 
Degree from a college within the territory 
of the Association to enable the awardee to 
pursue work leading to a Master’s Degree 
in Greek. Application forms are available 
through the office of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, W. C. Korfmacher, 15 North Grand 
Boulevard, Saint Louis 3, Missouri. They 
should be returned not later than March 


15, 1948. 











committees and routine business, Mr. R. H. 
Watkins, superintendent of Laurel Public schools 
gave a most cordial welcome address. 

Miss Lena Lemasson of Gulfport was in charge 
of a very interesting program which was pre- 
sented by students of Gulfport, Jackson, Laurel, 
and Crystal Springs. 

A delicious lunch was served in the school 
cafeteria. 

The afternoon program consisted of an in 
spiring address by Dr. A. P. Hamilton of Millsaps 
College on the meaning and value of a liberal 
education. A group of Laure] students sang some 
Christmas carols in Latin. 

The teachers and students then met in sepa- 
rate groups and elected officers for the coming 
year. 


From Mr. Cyrit H. Jones, for many years a 
Latin teacher at Milton Academy and head- 
master from 1942 to 1947, the Milton Academy 
Library has recently received a gift of over 700 
volumes, comprising his notable collection of 
books in the field of classical studies and in the 
field of mountaineering. It is probable that a 
special exhibition of these books will be held in 
connection with Milton's 150th anniversary. 

Although the collection has not as yet been 
fully appraised, it is apparent that the 375 books 
in the field of classical studies include books on 
Greek and Roman history and literature, complete 
sets of many writers, fine and rare editions, and 
many beautifully illustrated foreign publications. 
Some of the books, printed by the Aldine Press, 
the Elzevir Press, and the Baskerville Press, give 
the Academy early specimens of fine printing and 
its development. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THUCYDIDES AND WAR 


Lorp, Louis E., Thucydides and the World 
War (Martin Classical Lectures, Volume 
XII): Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press (1945). Pp. xii+300. $3.50. 

THE EIGHT CHAPTERS Which make up 
Thucydides and the World War are an out- 
growth of the Martin Lectures delivered by 
Lord at Oberlin College in 1943 under the 
general title, Thucydides, the First Modern 
Historian. We are assured by the author that 
the book is more extensive in scope than the 
lectures, since, to use his words, “Not even 
an Oberlin audience would have listened to 
eight lectures.” In making this statement, 
however, he is being unduly modest, since 
any audience interested in the Classics would 
be glad to listen to eight lectures as interest- 
ing as these. The subject matter of the book 
falls roughly into four divisions: a discussion 
of the writing of history; a summary of the 
contents of the History of Thucydides, pre- 
ceded by an account of the life of Thucydides 
and the backgrounds of the Peloponnesian 
War; a series of short essays on Thucydides’ 
attitude toward science, his treatment of 
economics, his digressions, his style, his char- 
acter sketches, and his mentality; and, finally, 
a comparison of the Peloponnesian War with 
the World War. The first and last divisions 
are taken substantially from the Martin Lec- 
tures as they were delivered in 1943; the re- 
maining two sections comprise material which 
was added later. 

In the section devoted to the writing of 
history, the writer traces various changes of 
attitude towards the function of the historian 
from the period of antiquity, when history 
was produced ad narrandum non ad pro- 
bandum, to the modern period of scientific 
history. Lord’s attitude towards scientific 
history is one of skepticism. While granting 
that the scientific method has done much to 
develop a more critical attitude towards his- 
torical evidence, he expresses doubt as to 





whether the scientific historian ever achieves 
the goal he sets for himself. “History... ,” 
he states (p. 24), “dealing as it does with 
persons and motives, can never be an exact 
science.” Regardless of the period with which 
the historian deals, it is impossible for him to 
be as impartial as he would be if he were 
writing about a cabbage. A scientist can be 
objective in dealing with a cabbage, because 
he cannot share the emotions of that vegeta- 
ble. On the other hand, when a human being 
attempts to record the affairs of other human 
beings, he is bound to allow his sympathies 
and his antipathies to influence his conclu- 
sions. “A cabbage, however,” remarks the 
author (p. 28), somewhat in the manner of 
Xenophanes, “could write an impartial his- 
tory cf human events, and the nearer a his- 
torian’s mental processes approach those of a 
cabbage, the nearer he may approach impar- 
tiality in historical writing.” 

Those writers who would interpret his- 
tory from the economic point of view or 
from the geographical point of view or from 
the point of view of any other single science, 
such as sociology, psychology, or Freudianism, 
are all held up to scorn. The writer has a lot 
of fun at their expense by showing how each 
group in turn might modify Tacitus’ account 
of the death of Agricola. The psychological 
historian, for instance, might write as follows 
(p. 15 f.): “The Emperor Domitian, a naturally 
exacerbated type of introvert, had developed 
a malignant form of jealousy-psychosis. This 
led him to a crafty secretion of all the eventu- 
alities resulting from his motor reflexes and, 
in particular, a concealment of his polemistic 
reaction to the extrovert Julius Agricola. 
The immediately resultant inimical action was 
the insertion of a quarter of a pound of Paris 
green into Julius Agricola’s tea, causing gas- 
tronomic reactions fatal to the interior mech- 
anism of the late Agricola. Date: 93 A.D.” 

Lord's conclusions as to what constitutes 
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a great historian can best be presented in his 
own words (p. 31): 

“To sum up then: in my opinion, the great 
historian will deal with a limited period of 
time or a special subject; he will deal not 
merely with events but will search for their 
causes; he will set before us personalities, not 
philosophic abstractions; his personalities 
will be living creatures, and he will acquaint 
us with their motives; he will strive to be im- 
partial but in this he is foredoomed to fail, 
and in his failure he will make us feel that 
the cause which he is driven to espouse is 
the cause of justice and is our cause as well 
as his; and if he has elected to write political 
history, he will himself be a political figure 
of some importance.” 

Thucydides fulfilled all these conditions, 
and was, in addition, a great man and a pro 
found thinker. Hence his greatness as a his- 
torian. 

In the second section of his work (chapters 
II-VI), Lord has accomplished the extremely 
difficult feat of making a summary interesting. 
His own personal observations and running 
commentary on the facts recorded by Thucyd- 
ides contribute much to the excellence of 
this portion of the book. Although these 
chapters have been inserted primarily for the 
benefit of readers unfamiliar with the con- 
tents of the History of Thucydides and the 
background of the Peloponnesian War, they 
will be equally interesting to those already 
acquainted with the history and literature of 
fifth-century Hellas. 

The miscellaneous essays which make up 
the third section are, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, by far the most valuable portion of 
the book. In an essay, Attitude toward Science, 
the author holds that Thucydides had the 
heart of a scientist, as is indicated, not only 
by his scientific method of weighing his evi- 
dence, but also by the attention he pays to 
statistics, geography, topography, earth- 
quakes, eclipses, and sociological data. The 
charge sometimes made, that Thucydides 
does not pay adequate attention to economic 
factors, is thoroughly refuted in the essay, 
Economics. A third essay records the results 
of a very careful study of the digressions of 
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Thucydides. Many of the brief digressions, 
the author finds, present material that would 
be contained in the footnotes of a modern 
work. These brief digressions usually grow 
naturally out of the subject matter under 
discussion. There is, in addition, a number of 
longer digressions, some of which are inserted 
for the purpose of indicating the personal 
opinions of Thucydides, others, for the pur- 
pose of bringing out historical facts that do 
not form a part of the main story. A curious 
feature is the careful timing of the insertion 
of digressions. Often they are put in at a 
critical point so they will hold the reader's 
mind in suspense by arresting the flow of the 
story for an appropriate interval of time. 

In his essay, Thucydides’ Style, the author 
reaches the conclusion (p. 194) “.. . that 
the explanation of this hampered style lies in 
the fact that we have here almost the earliest 
example of artistic Attic prose.” No discus: 
sion of the style of this writer would be com- 
plete without reference to the difficulty of 
the speeches. Thucydides’ style is at its worst 
in the speeches, Lord admits; but he denies 
that the speeches are flaws in the History. 
On the contrary, he argues that the speeches 
are the best part of the work, since they 
usually serve to indicate the motives behind 
various actions, and it is this attention to 
motives which constitutes one of Thucydides’ 
most important contributions to the writing 
of history. 

From a study of the few character sketches 
included in the History, Lord reaches the con- 
clusion that Thucydides was a conservative 
in politics and was biased in favor of the con 
servative leaders who participated in the 
war. In most cases Thucydides says nothing 
about the character of the actors in his 
drama, being content to allow the reader to 
draw his own conclusions about them from 
seeing them in action. When he departs 
from his regular practice, however, and in 
cludes a formal character sketch of some per’ 
son, it is often possible, Lord feels, to detect 
traces of a political bias. In spite of the fact 
that Antiphon was an arch-oligarch, he was 
characterized by Thucydides as being “in 
ferior in virtue to none of his com 
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temporaries. ...” Alcibiades, too, comes in 
for a share of praise, when Thucydides re- 
marks that, by preventing the fleet from sail- 
ing from Samos to Athens to put down the 
oligarchy, he did “as eminent a service to 
the state as any man ever did.” In reporting 
the death of the conservative Nicias, Thucyd- 
ides remarks, “No one cof the Hellenes in 
my time was less deserving of so miserable 
an end; for he lived in the practice of every 
virtue.”’ Lord finds such praise for a man who 
had been wrong in all his decisions hard to 
understand, particularly in view of the fact 
that no such regret is expressed over the 
death of Demosthenes, who was far supeior 
to Nicias in every respect. The only possible 
explanation, the author concludes, is that 
Thucydides was biased in favor of conserva- 
tives. Two other persons who are dealt with 
by Thucydides with something less than 
complete objectivity, in the opinion of Lord, 
are Hyperbolus and Cleon. In the History 
it is said of the former: “There was a certain 
Hyperbolus, an Athenian of no character, 
who, not for any fear of his power and influ- 
ence, but for his villainy, and because the 
city was ashamed of him, had been ostra- 
cized.” This, the writer argues, was rather 
harsh treatment of Hyperbolus, since his os- 
tracism had actually resulted from a private 
arrangement made by the political opponents, 
Nicias and Alcibiades, whereby each agreed 
to instruct his followers to vote against 
Hyperbolus instead of against the other. In 
naming the cities which Cleon restored to the 
Athenian Empire in the tenth year of the war, 
Thucydides fails to give a complete list, thus 
laying himself open to the charge of having 
suppressed the truth because of a dislike for 
Cleon, which he makes no attempt to con- 
ceal. 

The evidence presented in this essay leaves 
little room for doubt about Thucydides’ 
partiality. But this is only a confirmation of 
the author's own thesis that it is impossible 
for a human being to be completely objective 
in writing about human events. Since Lord 
himself, however, indicates that Thucydides’ 
two heroes were Pericles and Themistocles, 
neither of whom could be called a reactionary, 


it might be argued, it seems to this reviewer, 
that the bias shown by Thucydides was per- 
sonal rather than political. 

In the last section, which provides the 
title for the work as a whole, Lord, writing 
in March, 1943, not only sketches the simi- 
larities between the Peloponnesian War and 
the World War, which he, incidentally, re- 
gards as having begun in 1914 and having 
gone into its second phase in 1939, but also 
ventures some predictions about the outcome 
of the latter war based on developments 
which occurred in the former. Historical par- 
allels are always interesting, and discussion 
of them may serve as a stimulating device in 
classroom teaching; but, to some, at least, it 
seems doubtful whether they are valuable for 
any other purpose. The difficulty is, as is 
acknowledged by Lord, that one never finds 
exactly the same set of circumstances in any 
two situations. When socalled parallels are 
drawn, it is always necessary to make certain 
qualifications. But, when any qualification is 
introduced, does not the parallelism auto- 
matically break down? It is the general tend- 
ency for one searching for parallels to em- 
phasize the similarities between two situa- 
tions and forget to take into consideration the 
points of difference. Lord is, of course, well 
aware of this, and makes an effort to avoid the 
pitfall by stressing the points of difference in 
some of the situations he compares. But, in 
spite of this, his enthusiasm for finding simi- 
larities leads him to make some rather strange 
equations. England, for instance, according to 
his system of comparison, plays the same réle 
as Sparta, while Germany is the modern 
Athens. He hastens to add that this compari- 
son holds only for the foreign policies of the 
nations mentioned, and definitely does not 
apply to internal policies. But, if one argues 
that in the Peloponnesian War the totali- 
tarian state was fighting to free other states 
from the tyranny of a democratic state, while 
in the World War democratic states were 
fighting to free other states from the tyranny 
of a totalitarian state, one seems to be dealing 
with situations marked by dissimilarity rather 
than similarity. The author himself at one 
point changes horses in midstream, predicting 
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that, just as the Athenians showed better 
morale because they were citizens of a free 
state, so, in desperate situations, the soldiers 
of the free states participating in the World 
War would continue to show better morale 
than their adversaries. 

The comparison of the entry of Persia 
into the Peloponnesian War on the side of 
Sparta with the entry of the United States 
into the World War on the side of England 
seems a little far-fetched, as does also the 
comparison of the réle of Cyrus in bringing 
about the intervention of Persia with the réle 
of the late Mr. Roosevelt in facilitating Amer- 
ican aid and intervention. There is a surface 
resemblance here, to be sure, but one would 
hate to believe that America was impelled 
to enter the war by the same motives which 
impelled Persia to take part in the Greek 
struggle. Again, when motives are taken into 
consideration, the comparison between Cy- 
rus and the late Mr. Roosevelt breaks down. 
In all fairness, however, it must be granted 
that many of the parallels cited by Lord are 
quite striking. The efficacy of his system of 
comparison may perhaps best be judged from 
his own summary (p. 240 f.): 

“To recapitulate, then, the Peloponnesian 
War and the World War of 1914-1945 alike 
involve the whole world. They were both 
waged between a central power, united but 
with reluctant allies, and a loose confederacy. 
The central power, restless and aggressive, 
provoked the conflict against the complacent 
and inert outer alliance. The sympathies of 
the neutral states were with the allies. The 
proximate cause of both wars was a relatively 
insignificant incident. Before war began, in 
each case, outlying citizens were withdrawn 
within the boundaries of the central power. 
War was begun after a hectic period of nego 
tiations and was preceded by a treacherous 
attack while the peace was still unbroken. 
Each war was interrupted by an armistice 
that was falsely called a peace. Both wars 
are marked by the deportation of the popula- 
tion of cities and nations and by a desire of 
the combatants to compel allies to adopt a 
form of government similar to their own. In 
each war the central power was fatally weak- 
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ened by an ambitious predatory attack on a 
strong neutral nation, and both wars were de- 
cided in favor of the allies and against the 
central power by the intervention late in the 
war of a powerful nation lying outside the 
immediate theater of hostilities.” 

Lord's predictions as to the outcome of the 
World War, based on his study of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War, are as follows (p. 248): 

“To use, then, the experience of history to 
arrive at political knowledge of what this war 
will bring: the employment of vast numbers 
of voters by the government as a result of the 
war effort constitutes a real danger to our 
democratic institutions; it was fatal for 
Athens. There will be no freedom for small 
states except in collective security. As the 
war goes on, even greater crimes against hu- 
manity will be perpetrated by the central 
powers. But a predatory empire has in its 
nature the seeds of destruction, and when 
that destruction is imminent, nations now 
neutral will join the allies. Victory will go to 
the side with the greater resources. A conv 
plete victory, unconditional surrender, will 
be necessary to a lasting peace. The soldiers 
of the democracies will show greater stamina, 
better morale. The collapse of the central 
powers will be sudden. There will be no long 
fight to the death, for the bully is not a good 
loser. Magnanimity will be shown in the 
peace terms and will be extended to the de- 
feated by America, the British Common- 
wealth, China or Russia, but not by the lesser 
nations.” 

As seen in the light of the events of the 
last few years, this set of predictions is far 
from bad. Perhaps “the employment of vast 
numbers of voters by the government as a 
result of the war effort” is less of a threat to 
democratic institutions than was feared by 
Lord. Again, there was not quite such a rush 
of neutral powers to the side of the allies, 
when the defeat of the enemy became im 
minent, as was anticipated by the writer. 
Since no peace treaties with Japan and Ger- 
many have yet been drawn up, it is perhaps 
too early to say how accurate Lord's final 
prediction will prove to be; but develop 
ments of the last two years suggest that he 
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may have been a little too sanguine in this 
instance. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
misses, the writer can claim a fair measure of 
success as a prophet. 

The entire book is well documented, and 
the footnotes are relegated to the back, as 
they should be in a work of this sort. A brief 


ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS 


Barker, Ernest, The Politics of Aristotle, 
Translated with an Introduction, Notes and 
Appendices: Oxford and New York, Oxford 
University Press (1946). Pp. Ixxvi+411. 


One INCIDENTAL result of the turmoil in 
international affairs has been to give a new 
timeliness and relevance to Greek political 
thought. A bygone generation might assume 
that such things as freedom, self-government, 
and democracy were now axiomatic and that 
any discussion of them had a purely academic 
or antiquarian interest. Today, when these 
and other ideas are being challenged, we are 
being forced to re-examine the whole basis of 
our political thinking, and in the process we 
could not do better than to go back to Aris- 
totle and his acute analysis of such things as 
the nature of liberty, the basic varieties of 
constitutions, the causes of revolutions, and 
the factors which make for stability. Hence 
the appearance of a new work on his Politics 
is an event of interest to all serious students 
of the social sciences. 

The volume under review offers a new 
translation together with copious helps for 
study for the benefit of readers who are not 
versed in the Classics. It is only right, how- 
ever, to add that it contains much that stu- 
dents of Greek will find helpful. The author's 
sound scholarship and long and varied experi- 
ence have enabled him to produce a book that 
meets the needs of both kinds of readers. 

The Politics is not a work for the uniniti- 
ated. Without knowing something of its his- 
torical context, its place in Aristotle's system, 
the problems and the assumptions of Greek 
political thought, and certain features of Aris- 
totle’s terminology and style, even the 
most earnest student is apt to be puzzled 


bibliography and an index are appended. The 
style is a brisk and sprightly one which is 
very easy to read. On the whole, Thucydides 
and the World War is an excellent book. 
Cuauncey E. Fincn 
St. Louis University 





and baffled. The author has anticipated these 
difficulties and succeeds admirably in meeting 
them. The introduction contains sections en- 
titled The Historical Background of the Poli- 
tics, The Scientific Background of the Politics, 
The Substance and Argument of the Politics, 
The Vocabulary of the Politics. In the trans- 
lation each chapter is preceded by a brief 
analysis and this is supplemented by foot- 
notes giving explanations or references to 
ancient or modern parallels or to the modern 
literature. Special problems are discussed in 
longer notes at the end of certain chapters. 

The translation is readable and employs 
modern English idiom. A feature is the inser- 
tion of a considerable number of phrases or 
sentences not found in the text but added 
“to elucidate the course of the argument.” 
Thus we read (page 97)— “The question 
raised by such an addition to the civic body is 
not the question of fact, “Who is actually 
a citizen?’ It is the question of justice, “Are 
men {who are actually citizens} rightly or 
wrongly such?’ ™ 

Appendices give parallel passages from 
Aristotle's other writings, dealing with po- 
litical questions. A copious index completes 
the book. 

It is not a brief popular presentation of 
the subject. Those who wish facile generali- 
zations or sensational new interpretations will 
have to look elsewhere. The serious reader 
who wishes solid fare and good measure will 
find it here, whether he is a layman, or a 
student of Greek or the social sciences, or a 
teacher of Greek history looking for source 
material. 

H. G. Rosertson 

Victoria College 

Toronto, Ontario 
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THE SINGING FARMER 


Jermyn, L. A. S., The Singing Farmer, A 
Translation of Vergil’s Georgics: Oxford, 
Basil Blackwell (1947). Pp. 133 with 4 
woodcuts and 2 star-maps. 12/6 d. net. 


Reapers OF Vercit will be interested no 
less in the story of the way by which this 
little book originated than in the attractive 
rendering of the poems themselves. During 
the period of the late war from March, 1942, 
to July, 1945, Mr. Jermyn was a prisoner at 
Singapore. It chanced that a fellow-prisoner 
had brought with him Page’s edition of the 
Bucolics and Georgics and Skrine’s second book 
of the Georgics, which Mr. Jermyn was 
able to use, and, upon the death of his com- 
panion, came to own. A Latin dictionary was 
later added to this equipment. With such 
simple tools and in the midst of squalor, ever 
threatening starvation and constant anxiety 
the four books of the Georgics were produced 
in a first draft. Out of this strange environ 
ment emerged (mirabile dictu) unexpected 
helpers toward a proper understanding of 
the poems in the form of weevils, ants, frogs, 
bed-bugs, bees, many species of birds and 
bats. Likewise present were lizards, spiders, 
flies and mosquitoes in abundance. The 
nights, however, were clear and filled with 
the glories of the constellations which Vergil 
describes. Then at her appointed seasons the 
moon put in her appearance. Not the least 
helpful were the many companions who fur- 
nished the translator aid in sundry ways— 
mostly simple but nonetheless valuable. 

The translator’s method of procedure is in- 
teresting. First he made a careful and faithful 
rendering of a given passage in prose, then he 
committed this part of the Georgics to mem- 
ory. In the night, when lights were forbid- 
den, he mulled this passage over, and when 
morning came he wrote it down. Even so, 
Vergil’s habitual spontaneity in the midst of 
great compression of words, his sonorousness 
of verse, his delicate nuances and quick 
changes of mood often produced a feeling 
akin to despair; but this was a labor of love 
and a source of consolation, hence the prisoner 
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continued until the first draft was finished. 
Later, after release, he visited Oxford, where 
commentaries were available and with these, 
added to the generous help of friends, the 
final touches were given. Thus, out of a 
strange kind of romantic environment, which 
would have turned most of us to the loathing 
of life and despair, a new translation of the 
Georgics was born. 

At the outset one is struck with the gen- 
eral tone of this translation, which frequently 
recalls the homely but faithful rendering by 
Blackmore, author of Lorna Doone. The au- 
thor himself, however, acknowledges the spe- 
cial help of Mackail’s prose translation. 
Blackmore resorts to endthyme in couplets 
but this Jermyn does not attempt. Both use 
the iambic pentameter, however, and each 
found it necessary to expand the English in 
order to render Vergil’s Latin, Blackmore em- 
ploying 598 verses to Vergil’s 514 in the first 
book, Jermyn using 612. As every Latinist 
knows, such expansion of the Latin—even 
in prose—is inevitable, but it requires no 
little ingenuity to keep so close to the orig: 
inal author's quantitative expression preserv- 
ing, at the same time, the quality of the po 
etry. It is to be expected, I suppose, that 
Blackmore would reproduce in higher degree 
the poetic imagery and the connotation of 
Vergil’s words, but Jermyn’s intimate render- 
ing and faithfulness has distinct attractions. 
He keeps close to the soil and its laborers and 
very successfully reproduces Vergil’s pic- 
tures of the country. 

The title of this little book, The Singing 
Farmer, is derived, no doubt, from the ninth 
Bucolic, where, at the close, as Lycidas, the 
young poet, and Moeris, the steward of an 
estate, approach the city, they resort to sing’ 
ing. Lycidas says: 

Hic ubi densas 
agricolae stringunt frondes, hic, Moeri, cana- 
mus; 

hic haedos depone, tamen veniemus in urbem. 

Aut, si nox pluviam ne colligat ante, veremur, 

cantantes licet usque (minus via laedit) eamus; 

cantantes ut eamus ego hoc te fasce levabo. 
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To this invitation Moeris replies: 
desine plura, puer, et quod nunc instat agamus; 
carmina tum melius cum venerit ipse, canemus, 


Vergil’s power to uplift and inspire men 
in the midst of great distress has continued 
ever since the time when the Georgics were 
first sung by the poet himself. In imagination 
we can take ourselves back to Naples, where 
Vergil spent most of his life and where he 
composed the Georgics. It is the year 29 B.c. 
when Octavian, soon to be Augustus, had 
returned from the east, thereby ending his 
campaigns which culminated in Actium. He 
was tired and weary, as were his legions, and 
he was ill. Finally compelled to rest for a 
season before proceeding to Rome, he halted 
at Atella in Campania, where Maecenas 
joined him. What early literary associations 
lingered about Atella! Maecenas quickly 
sensed the opportunity and sent for Vergil 
to come. To amuse and afford relaxation to the 
future Emperor Vergil might have presented 
a piece like the Copa or something else equally’ 
light and purely in the nature of entertain 
ment, but this he did not do, choosing rather 
the second book of the Georgics. “As the poet 
read with his weak but soothing voice... 
his heart stirred with emotion as he declared 
to the new conqueror of the East the great 
praise of Italy: 

sed neque Medorum, silvae ditissima terra 

nec pulcher Ganges atque auro turbidus Her- 

mus, 

laudibus Italiae certent . . . 


ABBOT SUGER 


Panorsky, Erwin, Abbot Suger on the Abbey 
Church of St.-Denis and Its Art Treasures 
(Edited, Translated, and Annotated): 
Princeton, Princeton University Press 
(1946). Pp. xiv+250, frontispiece, 26 
plates, sketch map. $3.75. 

Tus votume, handsomely bound, clearly 
and attractively printed, with twenty-six ex- 
cellent plates, is of primary interest to the 
student of mediaeval art and architecture, 
but the historian, the liturgist, and the 
Latinist can peruse it with profit. 

The Abbot Suger occupies a place of dis- 
tinction in several departments. He was “the 
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Perhaps vox faucibus haesit when, unable to 
control himself, he burst forth with the cry: 


Salve, magna parens frugum Saturnia tellus, 
magna virum ... 


The curtain of elms and vines, which sur- 
rounded the house where Octavian was 
guest, hid the emotions of the poet, who felt 
in that moment the sublime grandeur of his 
song: 

. . . tibi res antiquae laudis et artis 

ingredior, sanctos ausus recludere fontes. 
And from the soil of that little Campanian 
village, among the wide rows of vines which 
opened as colonnades all around, in place of 
the jibes of the fabulae Atellanae, poured 
forth the epic song of all Italian lands.” 

Donatus, Vergil’s leading biographer, has 
painted this picture for us; and Horace, writ- 
ing the fourth Ode of the third book, states 
briefly, almost dryly that on this occasion 
“the Muses refreshed Caesar likewise.” He 
refers to this event again in one of the Epis- 


tles. 


E. L. HicHBARGER 
Northwestern University 


Nore 


1] quote Amedeo Maiuri, Passegiate Campane, as 
translated in Vergilius, the Bulletin of the Vergilian So- 
ciety, No. 2, January, 1939, pp. 4 f. 





head and reorganizer of an abbey that in polit- 
ical significance and territorial wealth sur- 
passed most bishoprics; as the Regent of 
France during the Second Crusade, and as the 
‘loyal adviser and friend’ of two French kings 
at a time when the Crown began to reassert 
its power after a long period of great weakness 
Suger (born 1081; Abbot of St.-Denis from 
1122 until his death in 1151) is an outstanding 
figure in the history of France; not without 
reason has he been called “the father of the 
French monarchy that was to culminate in 
the state of Louix xiv” (p. 1). 

The body of the book, however, reproduces 
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the Latin text (with a translation on the fac- 
ing pages, and with notes and a commentary 
in a separate section at the back) in whole, or 
in part, of three of his writings: Liber de 
Rebus in Administratione Sua Gestis (in 
part), Libellus Alter de Consecratione Eccle- 
siae Sancti Dionysi (entire), and Ordinatio 
A.D. MCXL vel McxLI Confirmata (entire), in 
which he describes his efforts at restoring and 
beautifying the Abbey Church of St.-Denis, 
“the parent monument of all Gothic cathe- 
drals” (p. vii). Suger, thus, “was one of the 
few patrons of the arts to leave a record of his 
enterprises in literary form.”’ These records 
were composed by a man “who helped to 
shape the course of European history”; 
“they abound in concrete information as to 
archaeological facts, liturgical customs, and 
social habits”; “they contain some real gems 
of medieval oratory both in prose and verse” 
(p. vii). 

But it is mainly from the vantage point of 
one with an acquaintance with the Latin 
language and literature that the present re- 
viewer feels qualified to make any pertinent 
remarks about the work. 

Mr. Panofsky, for the benefit of the stu- 
dent of literature, remarks, and quite rightly 
(p. 13), that “Suger, praised by his admirers 
as a ‘second Tullius,’ writes with a Cicero- 
nian verve and eloquence’; that “without 
ever being confused, he can be confusing by 
his irrepressible love of word play, quotation, 
paraphrase, and circumlocution, and by his 
delight in long, involved periods, composed 
with a strong feeling for sound and rhythm 
rather than with due reverence for grammar”; 
that “he recited long passages from Horace 
from memory”; and (p. 17) that he was “fond 
of the classics." One scarcely asks for a more 
attractive invitation to pick up the book. 

Now of course the monograph is directed 
mainly to the artist and the architect, so that 
some of the following comments are not so 
much critical as desiderative. One might re- 
gret, for instance, after being informed that 
Suger’s complete works were last edited by A. 
Lecoy de la Marche in 1867, that some forty- 
five more pages were not added to the book 
so that the complete text of the De Adminis- 
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tratione, lacking some twenty-three chapters, 
might have been reproduced, even though 
these chapters do not pertain to the art of St.- 
Denis. One regrets, too, that no section has 
been devoted to Suger the writer, and that 
the section on abbreviations and the “pre- 
liminary retnarks” on the texts, dates, trans- 
mission and readings, printed on pp. 141-149, 
were not placed before the text. 

Regarding the text itself, Mr. Panofsky 
remarks (p. 146) that “apart from such typo 
graphical matters as punctuation, capital- 
ization, paragraphings... our text follows 
the version established by Lecoy de la Mar- 
che.” He then lists (pp. 146-149) some 
twenty-seven changes made by himself “not 
by way of conjecture but on the basis of posi- 
tive textual evidence.” These changes are 
generally for the better. 

It need be noted, however, that the state- 
ment on p. 146 to the effect that the spelling 
Sugerius has been corrected to Suggerius in 
the poems, whenever the meter demands, 
hardly covers the whole matter. The editor 
should have noted that Suggerius must be 
scanned-~~~ on p. 46, 1. 19 (Suggerius stu 
duit ad decus ecclesiae);! on p. 54, |. 18 (Sug: 
geriumque piis protege praesidiis); on p. 78, |. 
21 (Hoc ego Suggerius offero vas Domino);! but 
——~~ on p. 60, |. 22 (Has arae tabulas 
posuit Suggerius abbas). 

He makes no explanation of the variants 
Suggerus (--=) on p. 50, |. 12, and Sugerus 
(~-~) on p. 78, I. 12. 

Sapientum (p. 44, |. 2) might be corrected 
to sapientium. Terra (p. 86, 1. 16) should read 
terrena, to conform with the text in Migne, 
Patrologia Latina 186, 1241 D, and the pas 
sage in the Gesta Dagoberti (quoted by Panof- 
sky himself, pp. 207-208), from which the 
present passage derives. 

The following passage as it stands is rather 
baffling (p. 88. Il. 4-11; Migne presents no 
variants): 


Mulierum autem tanta et tam intolerabilis erat 
angustia, ut in commixtione virorum fortium sicut 
prelo depressae, quasi imaginata morte exsanguem 
faciem exprimere, more parturientium terribiliter 
conclamare, plures earum miserabiliter decalcatas, 
pio virorum suffragio super capita hominum ex- 
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altatas, tanquam pavimento adhaerentes incedere, 
multas etiam extremo singultantes spiritu in 
prato fratrum, cunctis desperantibus, anhelare. 

No note is given for the passage. The trans- 
lation supplies “you could see” (videres) after 
ut from the preceding sentence, but this does 
not explain depressae, which would have to 
read depressos, nor takes any cognizance of 
the fact that the videres of the preceding sen- 
tence is followed by a quod clause instead of 
the accusative infinitive. 

Like the passage on p. 88, Il. 4-11 consid- 
ered a few lines above, another occurs in the 
esame De Consecratione on p. 106, ll. 3-9 
which may be considered apparentiy either 
an anacoluthon on Suger’s part or an instance 
of a corrupt text. Unfortunately no manu- 
script of the De Consecratione is known to 
exist at present (cf. pp. 145-146), so that re- 
sort to conjecture alone remains. The passage 
follows: 

Exigit enim tantorum patrum experta nobis et 
omnibus magnificentia, ut quorum venerandi spiri- 
tus Deo omnipotenti sicut sol fulgentes assistunt, 
nos miserrimi, Qui eorum patrocinia et sentimus 
et indigemus, sacratissimos cineres eorum preti- 
osiori qua possemus materia, videlicet auro obrizo, 
jacinthorum, et smaragdinum, et aliarum gem- 
marum copia operae pretium liquet operiri. 

The text in Migne reads the same except 
that possumus appears for possemus. Panofsky 
gives no note on the passage, but remarks 
that liquet should read libeat;? but even 
though libeat may possibly be followed by 
Operae pretium grammatically, is nos miser- 
rimi left hanging? It is tempting to consider 
the liquet as part of a marginal gloss, non 
liquet, indicating that an early copyist found 
the text unintelligible. Yet such an explana- 
tion is less likely. The difficulty could be re- 
moved, but not on palaeographic grounds, by 
reading habeamus for liquet. 

In a note on the following passage (p. 64, 
ll. 7-12): 

Qui cum haec fornamenta]} majora faterentur, 
visum est nobis quod timore Francorum am- 
miranda quae antea audieramus caute reposita 
essent, ne stultorum aliquorum impetuosa ra- 
pacitate Graecorum et Latinorum ascita familia- 
fitas in seditionem et bellorum scandala subito 
moveretur, 
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Panofsky “assumes” (p. 184) that ascita is 
merely a variant spelling for accita,* and that 
the former, if taken as the participle of as- 
cisco, “to adopt,” “to appropriate,” (p. 184) 
could mean only “‘adscititious,” which would 
presuppose “a use of ascitus otherwise foreign 
to Suger™ (p. 184). 

An examination of the ascisco article in 
the Thesaurus would have revealed that 
ascisco can mean ad varia munera et dignitates 
(arcessr:, accire) (TLL, v.s. ascisco, p. 764, 
ll. 28-29), and ad singularia vel privata negotia 
(TLL, p. 765, ll. 45-46), so that ascitus need 
not necessarily denote “something alien or 
acquired in contradistinction to something 
native or natural” (p. 184). Hence Suger uses 
ascitus (even in the examples cited by Panof- 
sky (ibid.) to the contrary) not as a “negli- 
gently spelled” accitus, but as a synonym for 
it.’ One example, among others, of such usage 
is referred to by the Thesaurus: colloquio 
illum [Martinum]} atque convivio frequenter 
adscivit [Valentinianus} (Sulp. Sev. Dial. 2, 
5; Migne, Patr. Lat. 20, 205). 

A rejection of a translation of familiaritas 
by “friendship,” founded on such an interpre- 
tation of ascita, is hardly convincing (Panof- 
sky, ibid.). Just as unconvincing is his rejec- 
tion of the translation of moveretur, “to turn 
into.” The translation, “adscitious friend- 
ship,” therefore, is preferable. 

Here perhaps it may be conveniently asked 
why the ligatures @ and @ were preferred; 
why we find unassimilated administratione 
p. 40, l. 1) and administrationis (p. 132, 1. 29), 
when elsewhere the assimilated form appears; 
why pret- spellings of pretiosus on p. 106, 
prec- spellings elsewhere generally; why, 
finally, the comment in the notes (p. 205) 
that lagona is a more correct spelling of la- 
gena; no dictionary this reviewer has seen 
vouchsafes such information. 

One more comment may be made on textual 
matters, and then we may turn to a considera- 
tion of the quality of the translation. The edi- 
tor suggests that in the passage conferendo 
...tam de hominibus quam de privatis ne- 
gotiis consederemus (p. 40, ll. 2-4), hominibus 
should—and very Jikely—be changed to 
communibus on palaeographic grounds; the 
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change should not be made, however, on his 
added suggestion that hominibus would be 
“unsatisfactory both from a logical and syn- 
tactical {italics mine} point of view” (p. 151). 

The translation, with a few exceptions, 
reads fairly well. Suger, as the editor has 
noted, had a flair for the periodic construction 
—the massive sentence beginning at p. 82, 
l. 27 and continuing to p. 84, 1. 18 bears this 
out—yet the translator generally turns in- 
volved and technical Latin into readable Eng- 
lish. 

On p. 60, however, appear one serious mis- 
translation and two minor ones. 

The first mistranslation is that of the fol- 
lowing passage (p. 60, Il. 3-5): 


De titulo “verae crucis Domini, quae omnem et 
universalem excedit margaritam,” de capella sua 
portionem in eo {crucifixo} assignavit. 


Panofsky translates; “Out of the title “The 
True Cross of the Lord Surpassing All and 
Every Pearl’ he assigned to it a portion from 
his chapel.” On p. 178 is explained that “portio 
can mean, and would seem to mean here, that 
part of oblations offered to a church or chapel 
which was transferred to another ecclesiasti- 
cal purpose.” Panofsky, then, understands 
that Pope Eugenius assigned a part of the 
support of his own chapel for the cross of 
Suger. But how does “Out of the title” fit in? 

The more likely sense is this: that titulo 
refers not to the title (material or immaterial) 
of Suger’s cross, but to the actual inscription 
(titulus; cf. Marc. 15, 26) nailed to the cross 
on which Christ himself was crucified, “the 
true cross of the Lord surpassing etc.” Eu- 
genius then in his private chapel had a frag- 
ment of the true cross which he gave for 
Suger’s cross, while in eo assignavit might 
indicate he sealed the fragment into the 
crucifix. 

This conjecture is borne out by the de- 
scription of a cross at St.-Denis by Doublet: 


...au bas d’icelle une petite croix d’or a un 
crucifiement d’esmail, et au-dedans du fust de la 
vraye croix, avec un escriteau portant cest escrit: 
De Cruce Domini... (J. Doublet, Histoire de 
l'Abbaye de S. Denys en France, Paris 1625, p. 
333; quoted by H. Leclercq in Cabrol-Leclercq, 


Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie Chrétienne et de Litur 
gie, vol. 4, part 1, Paris 1920, p. 620). 


Leclercq does not indicate whether this cross 
is to be identified with that of Suger, but 
there can scarcely be any doubt that Suger is 
describing at least a similar cross. 

The translation of the Latin on p. 60, Il. 
Q-I2: 

Principale igitur beati Dionysi altare, cui tan- 
tum anterior tabula a Karolo Calvo imperatore 
tertio speciosa et preciosa habebatur .. . or- 
natum iri acceleravimus, 


should read: “We hastened to adorn the Main 
Altar of the blessed Denis, where only the 
frontal panel from Charles the Bald, the 
third Emperor, was considered beautiful and 
precious,” not “... where there was only 
one beautiful and precious frontal panel from 
Charles etc.” 

Finally on p. 60, 1. 24 the Latin verse 
Indignos venia fac dignos, Virgo Maria 
should preferably be translated: “Make 
worthy, O Virgin Mary, those unworthy of 
pardon,” instead of “Make worthy the un 
worthy through thy indulgence etc.” 

Panofsky, in a note on the translation of 
the following passage (p. 64, |. 30—p. 66, 1.2): 

Si de sanctorum Cherubim et Seraphim sub’ 
stantia nova creatione nostra mutaretur, insuf- 
ficientem tamen et indignum tantae et tam in 
effabili hostiae exhiberet famulatum, 


discusses the two possible translations that 
can be secured if nova and nostra were either 
ablative or nominative. In construing nova as 
nominative with substantia (which he does for 
his rejected translation), he apparently feels 
that nostra is an ablative of means which 
must be considered the equivalent of a sub 
jective genitive; hence that nostra creatione 
would mean “a creating by us.””* He goes on, 
of course (p. 186), to indicate that a 12th 
century author “would have been reluctant 
to apply the term creatio to any other ‘crea’ 
tion’ than that of God.”? He overlooks the 


third possibility that nostra as an ablative of | 


means can be here the equivalent of an ob 
jective genitive; “by the creation of us” (“by 


our creation”). The sense then would still | 


be the same as that of his accepted translation. 
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On p. 84, 1. 2, the phrase pro toto velle et 
posse has not been translated, while the trans- 
lation of the passage on p. go, Il. 29-32 might 
be made smoother by the addition of “the” 
before the two occurrences of “greater.” 

Panofsky also might have given reason for 
using both the King James and Douai versions 
for rendering quotations from the Bible (cf. 
p. 149). 

The poems that have been mentioned 
earlier are inscriptions that Suger attached to 
various objects. One will readily observe, but 
not through any notice by the editor, that 
scansion of six lines by classical standards is 
quite impossible: p. 46, Il. 18-19, ecclesiae 
does not fit; p. 46, 1. 22 (repeated p. 50, 1. 4) 
where a dactylic hexameter is impossible; 
p. 50, Il. 11-12, where constat and Suggerus 
offer difficulty; p. 54, 1. 17, where Dionysi 
is impossible (although regular on p. 46, lL. 
20); p. 74, l. 25, where plenus disturbs, as 
does exaltatus, p. 76, 1. 3. Line 11 on page 78 
is defective, as is line 21 on the same page. 
The “restored” distich on p. 203 also offers 
metrical difficulty. 

Furthermore, the lines of verse on p. 40, 
l. 19, p. 166, twelve lines from the bottom, 
p. 177, fourteen lines from the bottom, p. 
178, seventeen lines from the top, should be 
indented as the second lines of elegiac distich. 
On p. 60, |. 25, the dactylic hexameter, fol- 
owing another, should not be indented. 

Misprints, except for the few noted earlier, 
are absent. Possibly on p. 47, lL. 7, “Bronze 
casters” should be “Bronze-casters.” 

Mr. Panofsky’s Introduction will readily 
be acknowledged a pleasing and lucid essay 
on Suger, his activities and his “philosophy,” 
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although one sentence (p. 3) draws a rather 
unhappy parallel between Suger and a “mod- 
ern oil or steel magnate [who] may promote 
legislation favorable to his company and his 
bank as something beneficial to the welfare of 
his country and to the progress of mankind.” 

The internal references are clear and easily 
followed as one turns from text to notes, 
which are copious, and back. A three-page 
glossary of technical, monastic, and feudal 
terms serves as the only index verborum. 

Although one who is not an architectural 
historian may confess himself baffled at times 
by Suger’s description of his work on the 
church structure, a sketch map provides a 
valuable guide. The present reviewer, how- 
ever, leaves to others an appreciation of the 
volume from the standpoint of art and archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. Panofsky likely disclaimed to himself 
any wide circle of readers outside his specific 
field. He could not be either all things to all 
men. Yet the book has a place in the mediaeval 
collection of every library. 

Leo M. Kaiser 

St. Louis University 

Notes 

1 See on meter below. 

2On p. 149, Panofsky remarks that be himself has 
made a few conjectures not supported by textual evi- 
dence, “most of them self-explaining.” 

3 Of docamus; cf. p. 128, 1. 6. 

4 No such spelling variant is listed by the Thesaurus 
under ascisco and accieo. 

5 Ascitis melioribus ... pictoribus (Panofsky, p. 42, 
14-15) can mean, therefore, ““we summoned the best 
painters” simply because ascisco allows such a meaning. 

® His translation “by our [own] creation™ is not hap- 
py in his use of the bracketed “own.” 

7 “By God” again would be happier than “of God.” 





——Coming Events 


CANE (MASSACHUSETTS)—CLASSICAL CLUB OF BOSTON 


THE FORTY-FIRST annual joint meeting of 
the Eastern Massachusetts Section of the 
Classical Association of New England and the 
Classical Club of Greater Boston will be held 
in the Lecture Room of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, on Saturday, February 14, 1948, 
at ten o'clock. The program will be as follows: 
A Word of Welcome, Howard T. Smith, 
President of the Eastern Massachusetts Sec- 
tion of the Association; “The Horestes of 


John Pickering,” Professor Malcolm E. Ag- 
new, Boston University; “A Daring Youth” 
(Cicero), Dr. George A. Land, Newton High 
School; Panel Discussion: “Choice of Text- 
books,” Dr. Peter Elder, Harvard University, 
Chairman; Miss Doris Anderson, Dana Hall, 
Wellesley; Mrs. Donald B. Wilson, Winsor 
School, Brookline; Miss Esther E. Ladd, Med- 
ford High School; Charlies Jenney, Jr., Bel- 
mont Hill School, Belmont; Open Discussion. 








LATIN CLUB IN THE CLASSROOM 
by Fannybelle Kiser, Neenah, Wisconsin 


OR severat YEARS we had a Latin club 

which met after school, but I was always 
dissatisfied with it because, due to the num- 
ber of extra-curricular activities, many stu- 
dents could not belong to the club. Now each 
Latin class elects consuls and aediles and has a 
club meeting once a month during its class 
period. The students plan the program en- 
tirely. During the first part of the period 
there are usually talks by students on some 
phase of Roman life, mythology, or history, 
illustrated by pictures, slides, or chalk draw- 
ings. Then during the second part of the 
period the club members play games or sing 
Latin songs. They play Rota, Latin anagrams, 
and various vocabulary games. Their favorites 
are two forms of Bingo. In one of these, the 
cards have on them Latin words, and the 
caller's small cards have these same words. 
The caller must give the word in English, 
and if the player’s card contains the Latin 
equivalent of the word called, he covers it 


with a bit of paper. The person who wins one 
game becomes the caller for the next. We have 
a set of these games, made by students, using 
different review vocabularies. In the second 
form of Bingo, each player has a card with six 
spaces, each space containing an answer toa 
question which is read by the caller. Ques- 
tions concern mythology, derivatives, or the 
translation of Latin mottoes, such as, “Who 
was Diana?” “Where do we get the word 
vulcanize?” “Translate Labor omnia vincit.” 
The winner is the one who first fills the six 
spaces om his card. It is not easy to win, for 
each card contains at least one answer which 
is also on someone else’s card, and only the 
one who first calls the answer receives a small 
square of cardboard to cover that space. 

Our Latin clubs have won so much fame 
in the school that this year the students in 
both the French and Spanish classes insisted 
on forming clubs of their own, and came to 
the Latin club for advice. 





THE VERGILIAN SOCIETY 
announces the reopening of the 
SUMMER CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
OF CUMAE 
July 5 to August 15, 1948 
under the direction of its president 
PROFESSOR AMADEO MAIURI 
of the National Museum of Naples and 


the excavations of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum 


PROGRAM 


1. Herculaneum 2. Pompeii 3. Capri 4. Cumae 5. Baiae 
and Pozzuoli 6. Paestum 7. Magna Graecia—Apulia Cala 
Chairman bria 8. and Sicily (by Auto Pullman). 
Prof. G., E. DuckworTH 
Princeton University 
Princeton, N.]. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION APPLY TO 
MRS. MARY E. RAIOLA 
Executive Secretary 
15 GRAMERCY PARK 
New York 3, N.Y. 


In celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
first excavations of Pompeii, during July and August there 
will be classical performances in the great theatre of 
Pompeii; plays by Plautus and Terence will be selected 

Classical dances and musical auditions in the Odeon. Nigh 

ly illuminations of the Forums of Pompeii by new and im 

proved methods. 
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THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL—ADVERTISING SECTION 


LATIN FUNDAMENTALS 


Revised 
By Ernest L. Hettich and A. G. C. Maitland, New York University 


Introduces beginners to the treasure house of Latin literature and Latin 
thought in the shortest possible time. At the outset, translation exercises 
based on authentic Latin sources familiarize the student with the rugged 
idiom of Latin and its essential differences from English. 


® Reading objective is stressed throughout. 


© Grammar fundamentals, including parts of speech and syntax, are thor- 
oughly reviewed. 


@ List of new nouns, verbs, etc., precedes each exercise. 

® Special biographical section details lives of authors represented. 
“Certainly the best available text for college beginners in Latin.""— 
H.N. Porter, Yale University 


389 pages 5%” x 8” 


Unifies the Entire Field 


A SURVEY OF CLASSICAL 
ROMAN LITERATURE: vetumes: cna 


By Dean Putnam Lockwood, Haverford College 


Covers the whole field of classical or national Roman literature, tracing the 
origins, growth, climax, and decay of that literature. The author combines a 
connected history of the literature with carefully chosen selections for illus- 
tration. 


These texts have been designed to meet the needs of advanced students of 
Latin for: | pe of Roman Literature as a whole, 2) Ease of comprehension, 
both in style and in content. The notes give clear, logical help on all ques- 
tions, including the meaning of rare and difficult words. To afford the student 
an adequate understanding of the evolution of the language, extracts from 
archaic Latin are presented. 

"The editorial work seems to me to be admirably done, and the selection of 

Latin passages is far superior to another text book of the same type. You are 

to be congratulated on bringing out such an excellent work." — 

L. R. Shero, Swarthmore College 


Volume I—334 pages Yu ” 
Volume Il—383 pages aan 


Send for your examination copies today 
FUQUDOUUOUDOOOONDONREODUOOOONDURNRUOOGLOGRUOAUOURRROUOOOEOOAOLOGOOUODRADOOUGNEOOUOEAOGIOOU 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC., itwvor«'t.n7. 
VONDUNUOOGQUUQUUOOCNDRONGUOOSUEOOURUONUOUEGCOUOUUOUGOUOCUENOUUUGOUEOEOURUOUOOUUERORUOOOOOONL 


PLEASE MENTION THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL IN CORRESPONDENCE WITH ADVERTISERS 
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